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i Z , ionly Februa } ! i t e no ed at onee a 
H ‘ eft Borde 1 o Ce rhe resqueness of dress dia 
e P nees. but ¢ tri one the people SOT ! hiel 
ere el SIYHIS redeemed. | Mio orthless from look 
oO ily bloon Comme ( Carriages mndau 
rreen thre eA’ 0 Is stretched ane ite oud Orde) 
o Ss |} ribilt ea bY tl pre tha ©) ( e ¢ try 
; oO caeepe wha bevond rOSe Or inl il ¢ pses of 
" ma ere the tiillis, s ! C rat en i ht 
. ere ore] ras that nade ira ‘ to i Ce) 
mieched thi adistinet LIPPreSSIOLIS horn nad color 
put und Hite Phe lone road i oltel L here nd 
i ie fragrant there by tie reel Oo ome Teathery aie) 
mond -tre is hi trees Lile Cast oO faint shadows 
i} \ ossom. on the hot white ground, vets ved nov 








Wi ried wich Chie aawntilv mathe breeze | Ss road 
bhial evarden led lo ie iVitz ind We vere erv soon 

i Willi I 1 vere Seon ELE Vellow seated 1 L big landau driving eomtorta 
and red tlhowers CrOW IT) Caviy and DIV ih that direction Our driver wore 
onee | remember seemng? a croup ¢ Chi the way dress ott ( SS In t] Pyre Nees 
dren climbing a slope t long branches It had a very good etfect. althoug on a 
of feathery purple bloom in their ttle short, stout man it looked a little fantas 
hands \ll these tokens of spring-time tie There were a creat ul er bu 
came upon Is ike a@& Sudden Wakil up tons ot Ss Short e coat tlre hic S 
after a wintry sleep, for e had left Lon wore bells, and somelhe during our sta 
don shrouded in foe and mist 1 not in Biarrit ve never i quite sure wheth 
a sign that summer ever neat to conn er the driver or the | se rPOCLCE ( 
again It was Itlh de di U OD ttle cheerful tinkling sound whic ( 
served that on neat Bavonne, a larg KCUPSIOI 
town four miles from Biarritz, the verd oh a be { ich 
deepened ] deed there was a ] mK AS Ot e Teatures of thre nad 
June brillianey about the country Ve scape were clearly marked: a rich sweep 
finally rested in Our destination was Bi of green lav between soft undulations. di 
arritz, but, to reach it, one goes rst toa versitied by trees, vagrant hedge-1 
little sunny railway station ealled La Ne las, and cardens with their stone walls 
CLreSSE, for what reason we always fo rot hung vith vines a bend i thre " id 
to inquire Phere was the name, however vould bring us sometimes in sudde ‘ 
in big painted letters above a picture of of a little lin, vith a cou ard vu ol 
a dark lady with ear-rings and a heavy cheerful clatter Madame vas Ire 
smile mysterious, but no doubt the most quentiv to be seen leanine out of a 
impressive feature of tl little place ado on the ground-tloor, handing ‘ 
There were a vreat many dlers about tired customer a drink o er ( eau 
watching, with the same interest shown SHETEE Ville her strong mbed maid 
by such people all the world over, for moved about, dusk Lae t! 

Entered ace fig \ ( ess, in t vear I8S4 H f. | Or ‘ 
Librarian of Congress, at Was! rtor 4 
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wide, flowing streams of 
light, emphasizing « very bit 
ot color. deepe ning every bit ot Green 
and, in spite of the cool, soft winds, 
ving us an impression of midsummer. 
Overhead, the trails of cloud were fret 
ted, making their wav with delicate, 
languid movements across the radiant 
bosom of the sky I think it was in 
that first drive from La Négresse to 
Biarritz that we received the impression 
of perpetual smiling youth and glad- 
ness in the old, old country, which we 
never lost: eve rvw here Nature seemed 
to lift this jovous look to heaven; her 
face seemed to flush and pale, to laugh 
and dimple, with the divine tenderness 
and light of happy vouth; nothing then 
or later suggested the possibility of de 
cay. It was all bloom and perfection, 
untouched, unfettered; and even after 
days and nights of storm, the land al- 














“I VOKe a iin 
tri i ag © 
c it 1 every 
qaqa id HOSSOT Qu 
ve seemed searcely 
yun, though we had 
" over three mlies 
en thie straggling 
Ons of a town grew 
oser We came in 


ht of some beautiful 
villas with fine gardens 
ind stone walls covered 

Lh vines and flowers 
of groups of simpler 
houses, and one or two 
more pretentious Inns 
The passers-by wer 


more tTrequent and va 


rious The women of 
ie middle class were 
specially noticeable 
[ ey ere handsome 
dari, and Vivacious 
dressing well and wear 
ne a sort of bandana 
mandkerehief bound 
ibout their abundant 
coils of han The met 
strongly suggested thi 
( rus Of the Kreneh 
opera Like the team 
drivers we had seen 
they were bronzed and 
ruddy but they com 
bined a certain townish 


manner With an air of 
genial audaeitv. nod 
ding to us politely as 
we passed vet smiul ne, 
as much as to say, °° We 
too may enjoy Biarrit 
nd the ravetyv there 
A turn in the road 
brought us suddenly to 
the town itself Biar 
ritz at the hirst glance see 
mean one wide, sunshiny 


vit 


th hotels to t 


the right and left 
cafés and casinos, a few lingerie 
SHOps, anda mov Ing population ¢ I 
able ladies and gentlemen walking 
the hotel gardens or up and down thi 
with all the conventional indications of 
people at a ‘‘ resort.” All in a moment 
we seemed to have left the primitive coun 


try, with its background of silent, ** ever 


lasting hills,”’ behind us.and to have come 


into a veritable watering-place, in which, 
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howeve ie Basa eleme) SO i yy 
1 1 
aon ed that thi ( se of mere Tastilo 
Wii nol Oppre W « rac Ol 
! yen ongwel ere could be the sea 
tor ho if l t C I { vh eould 
4 +} + 

‘ See i s Ss 0 t i ! 


fore that Bia pes upward 
on a DOO cr YT, be ( ro 1 
vide OUndlesSS eEXpAnS e Bav o sIS 
Cu i sti ( ots Ss. Tem pe LOLS i 
ler ere | por Ii Low S. @ me tu 
rlOous wWalns if cliffs roaring rnd 
s ig past the sweep o ellow sands 
1Ou tering a perpetua rotest 

t nist e verdant sere} LOVE 
I iin there Is no more striking con 


trast than that offered to the mind and 


eve in such a drive as led us to Biarritz 
and the sudden movement and activity 
of ishionab hote Phe one-o clock 
brea is is abou Lo be served and as 
ve strolled up and down the luxurious 
COrrido leading tot salon and dining 
room e sa figures and heard voices 
and sentences that brought us baelk with 
eruel directness to the world of fashion and 
youthful frivolity A great mat voung 
ladies had come in from plavine tennis 
or croquet Ol UKINeG about tiv sands 
The yore pretts SulniMeryv - looking 
gO iw hats, and a great deal of Bre 
ton lace on their neck-ties and parasols 
They ere Tu Of the social animation olf 
the plac I mi the Tragments of con 
versatlo vhiech drifted toward us ve 


gathered that Madame De B had issued 


Invitations Tor a Taney-daress ball 
And L need five-and-twenty bangles 
for my costume,” said a very pretty girl, 
with the seal of death clear On her eves 
wid thu lushed chee Bob savs |] 
shan’t have them. Didn't vou, Bob 
This to a heavy young swell of Britain 


vas reading Galignani in a window. 


Can't [have tive-and-twenty bangles, 
Bob persisted his young wife, while the 
{ ‘ their party—a languid English 
v t big coronet in diamonds on 
the eket listened and laughed wood 
HuUMOre \ 

Yo ive forty now said Bob, not 
I hiseves fron his papel Hasn 
Ss I Bell o1 \ laughed agai sO 

five-and-twenty more,” pet 
Sisted ( I want all mv arms 
is oO 1 them Vaudeau says I 
must She stretched out her thin young 


MONTHLY 


seemed depressed at table 


lof 
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iris lg litt esture C t | 
have and eo) more bangles, Bob 
she resumed I can get then n Ba 
onne 
Oh, thev’re to b vd anny 1 
joined Bob, with t scorn. * Al 
shops kno vomen s Vs 
\re five-and-twet val S Sintu 
Sh sked, flippantl, Ss is SO exa 
ely lovely mut so evidentiv dvinge, and 
advil fast of that dreadful foe of England 
const ption that there as somethi 
positively grotesque in hey persistence for 
the five-and-twentyv bangles with which 
vdded to her own forty, her arms were to 
run over’ on the night of the ball 
You have everything for your dress 


haven't vou she said to Bell 

I dare say,” rejoined that calm young 
idy *Come, Alicia she added brea 
last is ready > and away they went, thre 


invalid shaking out herairyv draperies, and 
talking rapidly to Bob, with gestures that 
showed her mind still ran upon the five 


and-twenty bangles 


Nearly every the tabl 


one goes to 


d’héte in these foreign hotels. Somebody 
said the peerage seemed to have tlung its 
contents mto that one dinimg-room: but 
certain it is, at least three members of 


the 


KO 


Queen S house hold, one or two we ]| 


Wh roval equerries, some dowaget 


three 


ishing eabinet. and a doze 


duchesses, members of the fast-van 


noble 


1 young 


‘ircled about the table Conversa 


Wiel ¢ 


tion Was rather cvener hot 


particu 


larly interesting, as the people, who were 


in Biarritz for health’s sake, generally 
The gentlemen 
her Majesty’s government were 
and tl 


burdens of the 


alix 


iO IS e noble Voung? men had some 


eard-table rather heavy 


ipon their minds Evervbody, however, 
seemed anxious to ask eve ry one ¢ Ise what 
excursions the \ had been taking, and ea 
ger to know if any new place had been 


abroad Is 


sl rht- 


discovered, KEnelishman 


certainly indefatigable in the way of 


seelng, and ihe 


most languid person Was 


to be roused, we found, pV beIng told of 
any unvisited pont of mterest The first 
question, Dear me, how does one go ?” 
is cenerally followed by hi really, 
L mus anage it and it was noticeable 
hat he usually d/d manage it, rewarded, 
perhaps, only by a sense of duty done 


When 


vent out upon the balcony fronting them, 


we were ih Our rooms agalll We 


fairly overawed by the spectacle before 

















THE BEACH 


US Far away bounding the western 
shore, rose the Lower Pyrenees, their dim 
heights erowning the picture and con 


trasting strangely with the wild waters at 


their feet. To two of our party this was 
to them = it 


dream had taken 


an unknown country, and 


seemed as if some pos 


session of the land The splendor and 
vet the calm of it all made this first day 
vo by like an hour The sunset came, 
flooding the whole seene with a marvel 


lous light Trails of amber and amethyst 


and opal went sweeping across the SKY 
like colors of some hidden kine, trem 
bling with a divine radiance on the wa 


ters and the distant hills, and even when 


1} t { 


} { 
Lilt’ Last ric@adbhbh Ob 


eolor faded, leaving a 


light im the @rayness 
When night fell,and 


changed 


CUPIOUS GUatitys of 


filling earth and sky 


the moon rose, the whole scene 


Phe se under the eold light with a 


LSrHOne 


which seemed to inthuence all 
he 


tant country of fading hills The 
sky was full of passionate throbbing from 
We could only look and 
elories this world might 


As for sketching or painting this sort 


ot thing saves the voice of the artist, ina 
minor key vhy, it can’t be don Who 
could even tell of what we have seen to 
day And this moonlight!—one reads 
vou know, of What moonlight can do, but 
Was e ever anything so wonderful as 
thie i il ch it glorifies the water 


White Maiden of 


AND TH 


> 
s 


We 


the 


all looked, but could only see, at 
foot of one of the boldest rocks, a tall, 
thin spray of water which rose and fell on 
the impassive stone with a little wailing 


Now 


was particularly 


sound one member of our party 


fond of the lege ndary, 
though he objected stronely to calling ita 
taste for the supernatural 
the 


He certainly 
found out lore of a place almost by 
bastinet. 

* Yes, he continued, ‘that is the White 
Maiden of Biarritz.” 

And what was her story 

said the eru 
‘Her lover 
discovered a 


It was a we ry sad one,” 
dite person, thoughtfully. 


he was a Basque knight 


rival whom the girl favored, and one 
moonleht night—so runs the levend—he 
enticed her to that rock, and there flung 
her over This was about—about 1307 


Ever since, at every full moon, she rises, 


moaning and making ineffectual attempts 


to be f 


free.’ 

To be free ee Savs a young person 
who always CnJOVS the weird—** to be 
free? But isn’t she dead —drowned—and 
in heaven 7” 

The story tel le rsmiles calmly ‘emhat's 
the most singular part of it,” he says. ** It’s 


most horribly fantastic; perhaps I ought 
at al No: 


so they believe; and 


not to have told it she can 
never really drown 
he is supposed to sit chained to that rock, 
compelled through all ages to hear her 
eries The Basques are a highly organ 
ized people fa 

After this we sit silent, and as we leave 
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courts” at the Casino: but |] 





am afraid we were a vagabond 
party, too fond of roaming 
about the beaeh and the elitfs 


to enter With any ardor into 





such country - house oceupa * 
tions as filled hours of every 
day for many visitors Past 
the hotels, that first MIOrHING 
we walke d, down into thre Ory 
street where the business ac 


tivity of the town concen 


trated it was such a pretty 
place, half idle, half busv: the 
shop people stood in their open 


doory VS nodd ne and smi] 


Ing good-hiumored V, NOt e) 

actly asking one’s custom, but 
certainly evincing every read 
mess to be attentive Parisian 
taste was everv where about the 
Shops the signs and indica 
tions had not a toueh of pro 
vinelalism: only in the mar 
ket place did we feel that we 
had put a metropolis far be 

hind us It isa bie, cheerful 
halle, that of Biarritz There 
is an iron railing all around it 
with a deep stone ledge insid 
heaped up with flowers, behind 
Which the sellers stand, dan 
eling roses at you encour 
aginely. 

Buy, buy madame, 
m'sieur,” a voice ealled after 
us, and there was a_ pictur 
esque, dark old woman with 





in the railing, with her head 
VOMAN WITH BASKET tied up Ih a bandana, and 

her brown hands full of the 

loveliest red and yellow roses 

up the fashion of the day. The main | *‘ Buy, madaine. See, quite twenty for 


1 


windows of the hotels front the sea,and ten sous.” And for this trifle we be 


toward the town are spacious court-yards came possessed of a great bunch of Maré 
or gardens, with every variety of wicker chal Niels and ‘* Jacques,” such as would 
‘ urs and tables, sometimes terraces and seem priceless this season over the wa 
baleontes laden with flowers. Sometimes ter. At this hour half of Biarritz is at 


on moonlight nights one finds the gardens the market, buying and selling fruit, flow 
peopled, and al Vays earls in the day ers, eges and butter and fowls, and a clam 
Phere is a Casino somewhere—a club; or of voices fills the air, French and Span 

ere are dark rumors of rouge et noir ish and Basque mingling now and then 


ind piquet, and all the time we remain- with English sounds. Away past the mar 
din Biarritz we heard of “tennis” going ket we strolled, up into one of the hilly 


on somewhere ata maddening rate; young streets of the town. Here the houses were 
idies appeared at the mid day table Phote ve ry wood, though extreme ly unpictur 
nnis costumes, flushed with triumph, esque They were mostly built of yel 


ext inging significant expressions, and lowish or grav stone, with painted blinds. 


ready to rush off at two o'clock to the Sometimes a bit of garden ran in front. 








venerally the house door opened 


Put 1 
one or tWwo steps, on to the street Sole 
were largely advertised a louer others 

ere devoted to lodgings or private res! 
denees, but all partook of the gene ral 
brightness of the town Wind our 
way up the pleasant street, we passed sey 


eral times lM promptu SHOps Women had 


opened their wares on clothes-horses or 


lines directly across the sidewalks, great 
ly to the inconvenience of passers-by, but 
| must say no one seemed to resent it 
Bright bandanas, shawls, linens, even 
heavier articles of dress, were thus dis 
plaved, in the midst of which the owner 


sat knitting contentedl]y, looking up now 
and then with an appeal fora purehaser 


wishes 


‘*[s it not that messieurs et dames 


something 2? and on being answered in 


the negative, the shop-keeper would only 


lower her eves, knit on, catching the at 
tention of the next passer-by With equ il 
CIVILILY 

Beyond this first hilly street the town 
wound in and out, up and down ith 
eraceful irregularity We followed acer 
tain lazv course of streets hich brought 
us finally up on the cliffs and sea-walk 
The ground was very irregular here, ris 
ing into green knolls, jutting out into a 
base of stone, or stretching from point t 
point in a grassy ledge, but all overlook 
ing the water, which, lighted up now by 
dancing gleams of sunlight, seemed t 








e forg inearthly glow ar V1 
brations of the night befor Wes thie 
old coast to very good advantage in this 
clear heht The rocky lines were s] 'p 
lv defined ; the Lid Character ¢ StL 
Decale apparent ith the stone mon 
sters’” at whose feet Lilie er tumbled 
furiously: the fierce crags stood out with 
the sun shining on them as though they 
wished the fishermen who tempted them 
in stormy times to see how deadly a peril 
they would risk 

Is Ippose that nearly every one knows 


the character of the Pyrenean and Basque 


Fishing is tl 


sea-ports le COMMON avoca 
tion of a large class: the men and boys go 
out, bringing in heavy boat-loads, for 
which the women ait eagerly upon the 
shore, buying of the fishermen, and sel] 
ing readily in the town 
Our first morning on the cliffs we wer 
as later rye itly lterested in itching 
the groups of sher-women iitine for thre 
returh Of the boats on the sands below 
Some were moving about: some half Ing 
or sitting on the rocks and ds: most of 
them Knhilt yY ther brown ln Smoving 
deft] hile their eves ne ind then were 
eagerly strained sea rad itching tor the 
first speck of the boats’ heads to appear 
» They were very handsome omen in a 
strong, muscular way Their bare feet 
and ankles, bronzed and roughened as 
» they were, would have served a sculptor 
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Sk 


and the litheness of limb, 


strong waists and shoulders, and free play 
of the arms showed how little trace of 
plivsica veakness they or their ane stry 
K hit The women young and old, were 
dressed in short, dark skirts and loose, 
short-sleeved blouses On their heads 
they wore the usual gay bandanas. Now 


and then oa brown old face looked out 
from the handkerchief knotted under the 
chin mt chietly the bit of colored linen 
was ound about the baek of the head, 
and Trequentiyv Tastened Dy long brass or 
Sliver pins \ great deal of shrill, wood 
humored talking went on The froups 


esticulated ina 


engaged in conversation g 

wav that looked den Inclatory at times, 
bu vas in faet only roughly emphatic 
Presently every group scattered: the knit 
ters thrust their work into their belts, as 
they ran hither and thither on the beach 
taking their accustomed places. The boats 
were dimly to be seen Coming in tiny 
specks at rst tossing and tumbling on 
thre 1 of the horizon The interest 
wong ( omen grew loud and eager, 
wid as ‘ wats drew nearer, and finally 
were fa \ it was astonishing with 
What rapidl evel basket was filled and 








LOUIS 


X 


cushion each 
l. The 


company trooped up the cliff, dispersing 


placed upon the linen wo 


man carried for her hea whole 
in different directions, each following her 
accustomed track 


We 


lingered a little while, watching the fisher 


Now this was early in the day 
men in their boats within a sort of haven 
of water walled in by firm stones, which 
was their safeguard often in stormy wea 
ther They 
men excellent 


were active, sturdy -limbed 


an type of Basque pea 


santry—if peasant the man can be called 
whose days are passed upon the water. 
They sang out now and then; they had 
a Way of chatting one another: the \ talk 
ed and laughed; and of all the people of 
the 
most indifferent to spectators, above all to 
Their 


exclusive. 


lower classes whom we saw, seemed 


strangers work and themselves 


seemed very One day L ven 
tured to talk to a fine looking lad, whose 
oarsinanship I had admired He answered 
hha perfectly unabashed, frank tone. 
‘Was he Basque :” 
* Well, he 


vas a town not far away 


came from St.-Jean-de-Luz. 
It ie 


‘And do you work here always?” I 


asked 
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Yes 


madame; but one 





iB 
aay | hope to day With » rea POold waich ol he 
very much further When the grand- own 
er dies.” And what did she thi ors eal 
How far 7” | ad was really p Lex 











ahh 


hs 





IN ST.-JEAN-DE-I 


The boy's dark face looked comically “Oh, she thought it all very well, no 
expressive doubt, for her mother and father, but she 
* Who ean Say, madame, if Jacq iesand.=$ gladly went back to Bordeau Per] ips 
[ may not reach Bordeaux We knew a madame may have been there 
boy who went from St.-Jean there He The lad’s simple discourse, and he him 
married Lepoline, the da ighter of Pierre. self, interested me | 
Gaudin. She came back to St.-Jean on 


rreativ; and it impress 
ed upon me a strong desire to see St.- Jean 








le-Lu One could, I thouelit fanev the 
Sunplicity of a people to whom Bordeaux 
seomed an wltima thale. and Le poline’s 
old wateh an evidence of its luxurious 
hes L told him a little about the large, 
! sy « Lam afraid [did not make it 
eem very alluring to him, for my memo 
ries were of its heat and noise, the wran 
ovling Of its Wharves, the air of provincial 


Vulvarity 


noticeable in many of its streets; 


bul 


[ softened some points in my deserip 


tion I could not look at the dark, eager 
voung face before me, the slim, active fig 
ure in blue and white linen, the brown 


hands burning for movement, and be eru 
On the 
Perhaps he 


el enough to dash all his hopes. 
whole, he seemed pleased. 
liked to hear of noise and bustle and a big 
At all events, he thank 


with the air of one who feels a new 


city s animation, 
ed ri 
I asked 


St.-Jean, to 


impetus given to an old desire. 


him some questions about 


Which he cordially responded, and for the 


1h} Linc | Saw evidences of the Basque 
power of language—the improvisatore’s 
talent which so many of them possess 


told 
threw over 


Phe boy grew quite eloquent as he 


native town, and he 


imour of pathos which, indeed, we 


walked its sad old 
that 


its being washed away by 


Vineh we 
He 
{ 


Stant danger ol 


1h 


told me there was con 


the sea: that no walls could be built to re 
sist the merciless barbarity of those waves. 
Twice it had nearly all been destroyed 


It has sutfered in old times by sword and 


famine as well Yet it holds its own to 


Y Oring 








VIEW ON THE BASQU} 


day, proudly, confidently Basque 
cherishing its great memories, hon 
its old customs, although the 


people well know that at any hour o1 
day all traces of its present being may 
be washed away. 

We 


town, and 


anxious to visit the old 


that 


were very 


found the drive formed 


one of the favorite excursions from Biar 
ritz. Meanwhile we studied up a little 
history—not guide-book exactly, but a 
quaint story of the town loaned us DV a 
friend—a long, narrow little book, with 


weaves 


faded 
brown covers. 


yellow between shining 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, we there 
in learned, was a well-built and flourish- 
ing town when Columbus, who visited it, 
The 
Jean knew Iceland well, and 
it is said that one of their number, San 
cho de Huelva, gave Columbus the first 
De Hnuel 
va knew many remote places, and had in 
his own mind determined that a land un 
trodden by European feet must lie some 


was thinking of his western voyage 


sailors of St 


suggestion for his explorations. 


where to the west. Just what he knew or 
guessed at is not recorded, but that he talk 
ed navigation and adventure with the dis 
coverer Of Our country seems tolerably 
certain, and that the people of St.-Jean 
were accustomed to hear of new lands to 
ward the 


their traditions and earlier literature. 


from 

All 
sorts of interesting and picturesque inci 
Thither 
in his proud captivity; 


west seems very evident 


dents color the story of St.-Jean 
came Francis I 
there was celebrated the splendid marriage 
XIV. and the Infanta; battles 
vere fought again and again in the streets, 
stoul 
dable 


is shown not only in the history of their 


of Louis 


formi 
That the people were brave 


resistance made to the most 


fc eS. 


wars, but in the way in which they bore 
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rsonave to th 


mu utterly forgot the 


uu felt thus 
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ne told them b 
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clone 
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“ACILIONS, 


Witist necessarily DOSSeSS a cer 


ivrnful charm, a « 


ignity of splen 


saddening memncholy L think 


pon the de pressing 


| tory to a neichbor of ours 
thle af hote. Who Vas the most 
ted and analytical person J 
mie In jJourne n about we 
pical of a class—a small 

S ree ¢ ugh to be vel 

He pow l, as it r 
est suggestion of sentiment 
ethe hi ( ire oOo} 
rire sof a place or people 
e ¢ S erson ho seem to 


ind O1G monuments of the 


sO that such as he may 

| eir intricacies or sugges 
But h is the most im 

er L ever beheld Le 
sunny, carelessly happy lit 
ot arr L believe agvorieved 

sti he turned up with his per 
) Cane aid not present cab 


Hea cters whieh he micht find it 
etodecipherandseoftf at: and 

ne my dear delight to indulge in all 
} JOSSTD Le over any sight” 

( l 1h Td) DIS hearing, as well as 

ilecly decline the use of any ide 
vever useful The traditionary 

of St.-Jean-de-Luz, as dwelt upon 


n members of our party, drove 
borders Ol despair 
id his conversation was analytic 

the term does not deseribe his 
f wearing a subject so threadbare 
Opinion vou 
nally expressed 


Hetortured you 


ain voursell, ie ealled upon you 
er him an aecount for the mean 
every chance syllable vour lips 
ned, and when you had civilly 

tate vour reasons for the faith 
ou ind explain in bald terms just 


and so, his manner 
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plainly imdicated, 


of rubbish soni Phaeit 
ere ong to st Jean - de | Zs Witho 

reuding his vello covered @wuide- boo 
vith its pencil marks, nearly erazed hin 


Ked Gates ind events to us dur 


and he tal 


ing three meals with the air of one 
feels that the persistently ignorant are h 


VW e never tol 


shining brow 


Spectal Missoni lite 


him the seeret of our little 


book; we never told him about our youn 


friend the sallor-boy whose de stiny 


Bordeaux. We thoroughly enjoyed appear 
ing to have the vaguest of reasons for out 


sentimental behavior im regard toSt.-Jdenr 


de-Luz, and we exasperated him = almost 


bye vond endurance by Saving we had no 
fixed date for our journe Vv to the old tow) 


{ 


we were waiting for the clouds to look just 


a certain way, tor the sunshine to come 
for our pulsations 
to feel” St.-Jean-de-Luz the impulse to 


As tor oun 


neighbor, he loudly declared, as he grasp 


go Was to be purely mesthetic 


ed his eane and umbrella, he ** did” so 
many sights a day, rain or shine, war 
or cold. and I know that he uttered to 


himself an « Xpressive — Dammy ies 


} 
Any mea Of Boon 


connected with the 


old town was disp d by the radiant day 


on which we started to see it use ‘* radi 


ant’ in its tersest significance; for whiat 


other term can express the weather during 
O and 
We left the 


] 


a road bordered DY the Low 


that journey through a land of light 
color, Warmth and richness 
town by stone 
walls behind which villas are to be seen 


There 
Jean-de Luz, and W 


protected by eraceful shrubberies 


are two roads to St 


chose the one whieh took us into a coun 
aland half 
wilderness of 


try rimmed by the mountains 
verdure and blossom, half 
erags and sea-beach Sometimes for half 


a mile ov more the road was quite shut 


Nn 
by hedges, tall trees, and garden walls, but 
even these could not tone down the color 
that seemed to flow in streams of light on 
all around us: for the hedges near Biar 
ritz run riot with vines and wild flowers 
over the garden walls hang languid trails 
of POSES Jaeques and Maréchal Niels, and 
a pale white rose, blushing faintly at its 
heart like some newly wooed maiden. As 
we drove along, a pretty picture suddenly 

l¢ 


presented itselt Above an old 


carden wall the shrubbery clustered thick 


before us 


ly, but as we slowly passed, the green was 
parted by a pair of quick dark hands, and 


face and came in. view. 


igure 


a girl's 
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bet i ( " ) PLO rie a) Lo be 
of t ries iaundred restless 
lig Nl) purp ho Hush 
ed it trem vr posyv tint 1) Oo 
it dinire thes One dha tne eve 
sé t ritten gion wbove it Van 
s] ~ " ! ee Wn to penetrate tiie 
ai ‘ ‘ ery sti itsell 

1 i ‘ if is is Cl t! il We SOE 
times s ht of t s shinin Vision of 
(rod s Hliis e could hot have other 
isc found ardor for the minor objects 
alo t road hich had in them per 
petua varving elements of human and 
picturesque interest There were many 
undulations in the road, and as we drove 
along @ passedd on the rise ot fall of ven 
aul ra cLWwe mess, those OF the very 
poor being rud vy built of stone, some 
times perched on a hill-top in the midst 
of strag ne nd-blown farm. Jands 
Better dwe nes marked the entrance to 
some t \ aoe id these, though rare 
ly pretty, had usu vy some characteristic 
Whi uct 1h ple resq ue ind in 
Cill a Ol ( th part to prod ce. 2 
sket« OW ind peneil: a bit of tumble 
qdownh bal \ a court, Grass erown and 
lil t 1, va e end a doorway with 
hea oOuker beams something, at all 
events orth 2 Meri and when 
animated b oO or three active, hand 
SOT Vounae people tl QOOrPWaVs and 
vards Oo a e) Ve Sometimes we 
passed re moll OS carden which Was 
trimils ept a& Contras to its neighbors, 
for tlowers do not seem to be cultivated 
In the mdows and at the doorways of 
the poor in the Pyrenees as they are in 
England \ rose-tree may run wildly 
if t l. covering half the side of a 
house, or green vines may tangle them 
st eS wMtontiv over aoor and window 
and poreh, but there is none of the jea 
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IV loving care bestowed upon a ble 


th such as makes the liumibl 


cottage in Great Britain pleasing. TI 
ma Yi DeCALING flowers in the Basa 
Count are taken as matters of course 
Mh ich as the rich rollin ea. the ree 
slopes, or the fair blue sky 

lei route to St.-Jean we passed 1} 
quaint littl Village of Bidart Il don 
know what the @wuide-books have to sa 
of it We had known of it in the vagwuest 
fashion before starting, and somehow | 
alWays associate if With the ¢ han@we that 


the day 


fitfu 


suddenly filled the earth and sky 


suddenly turned gray, the sunshine 


though luminous Som boys, ac 


the national game, jew de panume, stopped 
short, evidently reading from familiarity 
the tokens of thi SKY Kor out Ives, wi 
felt at onee, in the midst of all the spring 


blossom. 


of the 


Hidninent 


threat 
sudden Pyrenean storms was 
W « droveon q uckly iX 
ter 


ing green and 


Ole 
ious totake shel 
and OUP COAChHMA See med to sh ireour 
ery of a drenehing 
It A 


tered Bidart 


orst apprehensions 


as then that we curved about and en 


Evervthing had a lurid it 
] 


tensity obj ‘ts stood out as though Upon 
some curiously contrived canvas ; the 
houses, quaint und oddly shaped were 
lighted up or cast into shadow in unex 
pected places where the ground sloped 
ro izhily to the sea there were ridgwes ot 


while, just above, fierce gleams 





blae 
of light 


house, or 


ctones, 


would color the valls of some old 


hein t g 


ther and thith 


size and color won 


‘antastie Zigzagw Across the 
hit] 


roadway peopl moved 


er, their importance in 
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ily strengthened by the lurid qu \ 
e heavens tral things gr pron 
ted into sudden ¢ oO} e@ passe 
1 b> OY i) itmost 
of t sth velloy oht 
i ce shade « tred about one buile 
| is a beer mere hts establ 
nt Phere LEeUrious Panibiline 
rv. in which three or four met ind ) 
ere grouped like people in I) 
url Below, two or three trong peasant 
f rolime CaskKs Into a vast, Gim roon 
in strong contrast to thes hour 
isa voungse woman apove She had o1 
i dart mreell ®OWwn, and Dig” Stiver cro 
my her breast She ran to the end of the 
DalCOMy and sh iding her eves from a too 
vivid gleam of ight, She called out to 
some old peopl in a tield below to make 
iste and take shelter The old peopl 
croup of thin, irregular, brown figures 
seemed listless, or unaware of what the 
I wens meal hie rt ibove fl ll I l 
arms abou vith the Wild gestures we 
irned to understand as only a sort of 
ndersecoring to Basq ie feelings and sen 
timents phe was very pretty, in a rough 
dark Ways and I don’t know what could 
have been more etfeetive than her figure 
in the stormy light awainst the brown old 


iouse, the wind flapping her skirts and 








moving the waves of hair on her forehead 
Her cross was shining in aspot of ticht 
Upon a hilly slope at Bidart is a little 
orPay stone Ci ure, the be | oO! whieh Was 
ling as we drove into the town. Some 
pious old people were going in up a flicht 
of well-worn stone ste ps J ist above a cu 
rious mediwval gateway The patient 
ligures toiling up the steps seemed to take 
no heed of the faet that the storm had al 
ready broken and the rain was pelting 
down furiously agalnst the doorw L\ 
mingling with the sound of the organ 
within We hastily took shelter in one 
of those inns which abound along the 


road, but which are devoted to the ae 
commodation of very simple travellers 


But from Bidart to St.-Jean the 
} 





ee 3 ‘ ‘ ; 
wis full of serene loveliness: the day is 
not too far advanced for us to enter the 
solemn old eity with clear, still lines of 


sunlight in the open spaces. We left the 


range of hills and the quiet uplands rath 
er suddenly behind us, and our first im 
pression of St.-Jean-de-Luz was of silent 


melancholy buildings, full of a pathetic 


dignity and jealously guarded splendors 
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or so much of the past ei 
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old-time music when the ¢ 
fort! It seemed as if we 
come in to witness the pomp 
King Louis's wedding up the 
that altar h its uX | 
vellow spots among the blac 
Could we not by lingering 
the shouts of a rejoicing ere 
see a king made happy, and a 
to the nation But it was 
ISSO ifter oa ind two. ee 
clouded St.-Jean, had doubt 
the character, 1f not some ol 
of the people since that d 
nificence [f in their time 
chureh they seemed to brit 
meanings Of the past, to-a: 


when they drifted out into 
after the service enc 


nem tor a jittie wihill 


pieluresque groups Which To 
sciously here and there ‘I 
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arp paved streets the 
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some 


moat 


‘ the stone-work more rugged: 
r DB I -day } devoted to 
OD of St.-Jear 
ul ell S ( < 
) ( a even tel 
) } . eto ob ) 
) eS 
biael » Piarrit 2) ne sec 
| ) ( | LAN sp \ wa 
nent ithe. 1iaer ¢ n th 
\V ¢ qd @wone the streten 
! invroken there were 
ran ip re inds 1 greal 
‘ oO OW ali een, and on 
a i lead D Lhe most 
( Thence we curved into 
eP oO F eCCresse ind on 
l l Vhite re a to B t 
He isan n, foron Sun 
mn of Biarritz is 
nits prineip stre 
! dainty Paris 


a \\ Parasols Du 
) { th nen in rathe tift 
l i i @ n ests wd 
) le or Characters In 
H reech \ reat 
1 id talkin Youle 
evi 8 s penadec Lie 
stopped to watch some open 
{ irden o ish 
na { tlen i Vi tors to 
\ ) ea complal that 
i \ iD Li but to me 
‘ in i 1. for ilter ! ee 

es and walks to take, th 

; free from a crowd, a 

i ne ul AIMUSeMent rt 

lit Iie tu of a long 
oO ¢ tarueht above that 
ne¢ iter [ remember 
t or na S WW strolled out 
Il thas Lo ne mal LkOus 
etl pon the crags W hat 
n 1 rander than that sweep 
Yr ra fascinating under the 
1a iship Of the moo We sat 
1 nehes on a high eliff, and 
our limbs to grow stiff and ow 
» ache Whi \ vatched the un 
splendors of the night before us 
stretched the water, roliing to 


hat might be the Infinite, for all it 


ted of a distant shore; there were 
Ss, 1 crags, the sands, vellow-green 
Ss deiu e light We moved away 
uur cold bench to look down into 
ro caverns where the waters 

irgled, where it seemed as 
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If a misstep would be 


vould be so swift 


istic. Out on to one of the stone vw 

ve ventured ro n reckless under t 
moons swa\ il | Lie? eb ela, Si 
ing in the pure white heht, the statue « 
e Virgin, raised by reverent hands 
signal to s ») Something curiously 
unearth ead all this shore at moo) 
iht e always tmed to smile at our 
own fantasies concerning it et we neve 
could quite defy them; we knew that ea 
ceasion ould revive the ume bewider 
ing, fascinating sensations 

I think I must not leave these fragment 
iry notes of that part of the Basque cou 
try without a fe ords about the eu ) 
legwends Ot the people Vhich we heat | ‘) 
very good authorit Ho ir they are 
believed n is ditheult to i\ ut thev are 


ames over \ 


fires, told by mothers to refractory ch 
dren, and so far influence the minds of t} 
people as to tinge them Nn that air of 


half credulity, ha lim 

KhoWwh Which an Lraditional iy Iperstl 
tious nation is sure to possess Kor the 
most part Lie ends are merely tan 
tastic or DS Ci) »« s] but Sor re 
amusing le certain levendarv charae 
ters constan VY appear in adiilerent stories 
as. for exan pie Bassa-J Ih, Lie ild nian 
and Bassa-Audre e wild womat Bassa 
Jaun 1s sometimes represented as a vam 
pire, then aS a taun or saty1 und again as 


a kind of brow hie 





figures in various dis@uises, and one cat 
trace in her likenesses to the lewendar 
cnaracters of the fa yr f Norther 
nations f Lamina constantly ip) 
pear, and seem to be considered as fairies, 
both good and evil The stories are told 
In the most primitive language, whether 
they appear in print or are related by the 
people themise ves, and are curiously lack 


ing in all descriptive power, analysis, or 


tne 


simple be 


even graphie foree so often found in 


vinnines of a literature For in 


stance, one of the tales about Bassa-Jaun 


opens thus; 


**Onece upon a time there lived in one 
ae 


house the landlady and the 


farmers wife. 


mn f er 1 
The farmer's wife had three SONS. 


(one 
day they said to their mother to give each 


thema 


of ball and a penny roll: 


to 
part 


that they 
wished to LO ; 
The 
three much-loved sons, 


ed off.” 


from country 
to 


Country 


mother was sorry with 


but all three 


This highly popular story goes 
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ed by days of summery stillness. In them 
we drove all over the country near Biarritz, 
taking in those final impressions which, 
as I have said, were like our first. The 
morning that we left it seemed to me as if I 
had never seen anything lovelier than the 
Judas-trees that were richly pink in all 
the gardens. We left at sunrise to take a 
train for the upper Pyrenees, and drove to 
Bayonne overacountry gay with the voices 
of birds, and exquisitely lovely in the first 
flush of a perfect day. The fields, the 
hedges, the gardens, the road-side daisies, 
all had awakened with trembling pulsa- 
tions of the deepening spring—the air was 


A HUMBLE 


— was stooping over the great kitch- 
i) ex: sink, washing the breakfast dishes. 
Under fostering circumstances her slen- 
derness of build might have resulted in 
delicacy or daintiness; now the harmony 
between strength and task had been re- 
peatedly broken, and the result was ugli- 
Her finger joints and wrist bones 
were knotty and out of proportion, her el- 
bows, which her rolled-up sleeves display- 
ed, were pointed and knobby, her shoulders 
bent, her feet spread beyond their natural 
bounds—from head to foot she was a little 
discordant note. She had a pale, peaked 
face, her scanty fair hair was strained 
tightly back, and twisted into a tiny knot, 
and her expression was at once passive 


hess. 


and eager. 

There came a ringing knock at the kitch- 
en door, and a face of another description, 
large, strong-featured, and assured, peered 
out of the pantry, which was over against 
the sink. 

‘* Who is it, Sally ?” 

‘IT don’ know, Mis’ King.” 

‘“Well, go to the door, can’t you, an’ 
not stan’ thar gapin’. I can’t; my hands 
are in the butter.” 

Sally shook the dish-water off her red, 
sodden fingers, and shuffled to the door. — | 
A tall man with a scraggy sandy mus- 
tache stood there. 

his hand. 

‘*Good mornin’, marm,” he said. 
you got any rags ?”’ 

‘*T’ll see,” said the girl. Then she went 
over to the pantry, and whispered to her | 
mistress that it was the tin peddler. 

‘* Botheration !”’ cried Mrs. King, impa- 
tiently; “‘why couldn’t he hev come an- | 


He had some scales in 


‘*Hev 


deliciously soft and cool, the glory in the 
east was a distant flood of color, flaming 
the mountain-tops, glorifying their shin 
ing heights with an unreal, awful majesty ; 
but nearer to us the reflections were more 
delicately cast. Biarritz receded from view 

the plaint of its ineffable shore grew 
more and more distant as we journeyed 
along in the morning; yet we found, on 
looking about us, and later, on recalling 
that day, and all others spent among these 
lower Pyrenean hills, that we had pre 
served all our first impressions. Light 
and color and fragrance were an abiding 
association with the country of the Basques. 


ROMANCE 


other day? Here I am right in the midst 
of butter, an’ I’ve got lots of rags, an’ I’ve 
got to hev some new milk pans right away.” 

All of this reached the ears of the 
peddler, but he merely stood waiting, the 
corners of his large mouth curving up 
good-naturedly, and scrutinized with plea- 
sant blue eyes the belongings of the kitch- 
en, and especially the slight, slouching 
figure at the sink, to which Sally had re- 
turned. 

‘I s’pose,”’ said Mrs. King, approaching 
the peddler at length, with decision thinly 
veiled by doubt, ‘‘ that I shall hev to trade 
with you, though I don’ know how to stop 
this mornin’, for I’m right in the midst of 
butter-making. I wish you'd ‘a happen- 
ed along some other day.” 

‘*Wa/al,” replied the peddler, laughing, 
‘an’ so I would, marm, ef I'd only known. 
But I don’t see jest how I could hev, unless 
you'd ’a pasted it up on the fences, or had 
it put in the newspaper, or mebbe in the 
almanac.” 

He lounged smilingly against the door- 
casing, jingling his seales, and waiting for 
the woman to make up her mind. 

She smiled unwillingly, with knitted 
brows. 

‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘of course you ain't 
to blame. I guess I'll go an’ pick up my 
rags, up in the garret. There’s quite a lot 
of ‘em, an’ it ‘ll take some time. I don’t 
know as you'll want to wait.” 

‘* Lor’, I don’t keer,” answered the ped- 
dler. ‘‘I’d jest as soon rest a leetle as not. 
It’s a powerful hot mornin’ for this time 
o’ year, an’ I’ve got all the day afore me.” 

He came in and seated himself on a chair 
near the door with a loose-jointed sprawl. 


tin 
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After Mrs. King had gone out he sat 
a few minutes eying the girl at the sink | 
intently. She kept steadily on with her | 
work, though there was a little embarrass- | 
ment and uncertainty in her face. | 

‘“Would it be too much trouble ef I | 
should ask you to give me a tumbler of | 
water, miss ?” 

She filled one of her hot, newly washed | 
glasses with water from a pail standing | 
on a shelf at one end of the sink, and | 
brought it over to him. ‘‘ It’s cold,” she | 
‘*T drawed it myself jest a few min- | 
utes ago, or I'd get some right out of the | 
well for you.” 

“This is all right, an’ thanky kindly, 
miss; it’s proper good water.” 

He drained the glass, and carried it back | 
to her at the sink, where she had returned. 
She did not seem to dare absent herself 
from her dish-washing task an instant. 

He set the empty glass down beside the 
pail; then he caught hold of the girl by 
her slender shoulders and faced her round 
toward him. She turned pale, and gave | 
a smothered scream. 

“Thar! thar! don’t you go to being | 
afeard of me,” said the peddler. ‘‘I| 
wouldn't hurt you for the whole world. | 
I jest want to take a squar look at you. 
You're the worst-off-lookin’ little cretur I 
ever set my eyes on.” 

She looked up at him pitifully, still 
only half re-assured. There were inflamed 
circles around her dilated blue eyes. 

‘*You’ve been cryin’, ’ain’t you ?” 

The girl nodded meekly. ‘* Please let 
me go,”’ she said. 

‘** Yes, Pll let you go; but I’m a-goin’ to 
ask you a few questions first, an’ I want | 
you to answer ’em, for I'll be hanged ef I | 
ever see— Ain't she good to you ?”—in- | 
dicating Mrs. King with a wave of his 
hand toward the door through which she 
had departed. 

‘* Yes, she’s good enough, I guess.” 

‘Don’t ever scold you, hey ?” 

‘*T don’ know; I guess so, sometimes.” 

‘*Did this mornin’, didn’t she ?” 

‘*A little. I was kinder behind with 


said. 


| somewhar in 
| tered when father died. 


| they said I was. 





the work.” 

‘‘ Keeps you workin’ pretty stiddy, don’t | 
she ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes: thar’s consider’ble to do this time | 
0 year.”’ 

‘*Cookin’ for hired men, I s’pose, and 
butter an’ milk ?” 

en.” 

‘*How long hey you been livin’ here ?” | 


| country. 
| in’ house an’ slavin’. 


| erns nights. 
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‘* She took me when I was little.” 
‘*Do you do anything besides work ? 
go round like other gals ?—hev any good 
times ?” 


‘*Sometimes.” She said it doubtfully, 


|as if casting about in her mind for remi 


niscences to prove the truth of it. 

** Git good wages ?” 

‘*A dollar a week sence I was eighteen. 
I worked for my board an’ close afore.” 

‘*Got any folks ?” 

‘*T guess [ve got some brothers an’ sis 
ters somewhar. 
Two of em went West, an’ one is merried 
York State. We was scat- 
Thar was ten of 
Mis’ King 


[ was the youngest; *bout four, 


I don’ know jest whar. 


us, an’ we was awful poor 
took me. 
I ’ain’t never known 
any folks but Mis’ King.” 

The peddler walked up and down the. 
kitchen floor twice; Sally kept on with 
her dishes; then he came back to her. 

‘*Look a-here,” he said; ‘‘ leave your 
dish-washin’ alone aminute. I want you 


| to give me a good look in the face, an’ tell 


me what you think of me.” 

She looked up shyly in his florid, freckled 
face, with its high cheek-bones and scrag 
gy sandy mustache; then she plunged her 
hands into the dish-tub again. 

‘*T don’ know,” she said, bashfully. 

‘* Well mebbe you do know, only you 
can’t put it into words. Now jest take a 
look out the window at my tin cart thar. 
That’s all my own, a private consarn. I 
ain't runnin’ for nocompany. Iowns the 
cart an’ horse, an’ disposes of the rags, an’ 
sells the tin, all on my own hook. An’ 
I'm a-doin’ pretty well at it; I’m a-layin’ 
up a leetle money. I ain’t got no family. 
Now this was what I was a-comin’ at: s’ pose 
you should jest leave the dishes, an’ the 
scoldin’ woman, an’ the butter, an’ every 
thing, an’ go a-ridin’ off with me on my 
tin cart. I wouldn’t know you, an’ she 
wouldn't know you, an’ you wouldn't 
know yourself, in a week. You wouldn't 
hev a bit of work to do, but jest set up 
thar like a queen, a-ridin’ and seein’ the 
For that’s the way we'd live, 

I wouldn’t hev you keep- 
We'd stop along 
the road for vittles, and bring up at tav 
What d'ye say to it ?” 

She stopped her dish-washing now, and 


you know. 


| stood staring at him, her lips slightly 


parted and her cheeks flushed. 
““T know I ain’t much in the way of 








94 
looks,” the peddler went on, ‘‘an’ I’m older 
than you—I’m near forty—an’ I’ve been 
merried [ don’t spose you kin 
right off, but you 


afore 
take a likin’ to 
micht 
of you, you poor leetle thing. An’ f 
don’t blieve you know anything about 
how nice it is to be taken keer of, an’ hev 
the hard, rough things kep’ off by some 
body that likes yer.” 

Still she said nothing, but stood staring 
at him 

“You 


asked the peddler, as a sudden thought 


me 


arter a while. 


‘ain’t got no beau, hev you ?” 
struck him 


“No.” 


cheeks flushed redder 


She shook her head, 


me? You'll hev to hurry up an’ make 
up your mind, or the old lady’ll be back.” 

The girl was almost foolishly ignorant 
of the world, but her 
brave and innocent as an angel’s. 


instinets were 

Taint- 
ed with the shiftless weariness and phlegm 
of her parents, in one direction she was 
vigorous enough 


Whether it was by the grace of God, or | 


an inheritance from some far-off Puritan 
ancestor, the fire in whose veins had not 
if she saw no- 
thine else, the distinction between right 
and wrong with awful plainness. No 
body had ever called her anything but a 
good girl. 
ment, maybe, but it was always 
girl.” 


burned low, she could see, 


It was said with a disparage 
‘“a good 


She looked up at the man before her, | 


her cheeks burning painfully hot, her 
eyes at once drooping and searching. 
‘I—don't know jest—how you mean,” 
‘*T wouldn’t go with the 


she stammered. 
king, ef 

The peddler’s face flushed as red as hers. 
‘*Now, a-here, little un,” he said. 


it wasn’t to—go honest 


look 


‘*You jest listen, an’ it’s God’s own truth; | 


ef I hadn’t ’a meant all right I wouldn’t ’a 
come to you, but to some other gal, han- 


sumer, an’ pearter, an’—but, oh Lord! I} 


ain’t that kind, anyway. What I want is 
to merry you honest, an’ take keer of you, 
an’ git that look off your face. 


a gal to trust so much in a fellow she 
never set eyes on afore. 
it, I'l] never blame you; but ef you kin, 
well, I don’t b’lieve you'll ever be sorry. 
Most folks would think I was a fool, too, 


an’ mebbe I am, but I wanted to take keer | 


on you the minute I set eyes on you; an’ 


} nature. 
| the shy, secret longing for 


| never dreamed definitely of one. 


| heart well enough. 
| lusion there had been none. 
and her | 


| and precipitate though it was, it was skill- 
‘Well, what do you say to goin’ with | 


as | 


| other girls. 


| ward her. 
| arms fell. 


I know it’s | 
awful sudden, an’ it’s askin’ a good deal of | 


Ef you can't do | 
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| afore I know it the wantin’ to take keer 


on you will be growin’ into lovin’ you. 
Now you hurry and make up your mind, 


| or she will be back.” 
An’ I'd take keer | 


Sally had littleimagination, andaloving 
In her heart, asin all girls’ hearts, 
a lover had 
strengthened with her growth, but she had 
Now she 
surveyed the homely, scrawny, good-na 
tured visage before her, and it filled the 
longing nature had placed in her helpless 
His appearance dis- 
pelled no previous illusion, for previous il- 
No one had 
ever spoken to her in this way. Rough 
ful wooing; for it made its sincerity felt, 
and a girl more sophisticated than this one 
could not have listened to it wholly un 
touched. 

The erratic nature of the whole pro 
ceeding did not dismay her. She had no 
conscience for conventionalities; she was 
too simple; hers only provided for pure 
right and wrong. Strange to say, the 
possible injury she would do her mistress 
by leaving her in this way did not occur 
to her till afterward. Now she looked at 
her lover, and began to believe in him, 


| and as soon as she began to believe in him 


poor, unattractive, ignorant little thing 
that she was!—she began to love just like 
All over her crimson 
flashed the signs of yielding. 


face 
The ped 


| dler saw and understood them. 


‘You will—won’'t you, little un?” he 
cried. Then, as her eyes drooped more 


| before his, and her mouth quivered be 
| tween a sob and a smile, he took a step 


forward and stretched out his arms to- 
Then he stepped back, and his 
‘*No,” he cried, ‘‘I won't; I'd like to 
give you a hug, but I won’t; I won't so 
much as touch that little lean hand of 
yours till you’re my wife. You shall see 
I mean honest. But come along now, 
little un, or she will be back. I declar’ 
ef I don’t more’n half believe she’s fell in 
a fit, or she’d ha’ been back afore now. 
Come now, dear, be spry!” 

‘*Now ?” said Sally in turn. 

‘“Now! why, of course now: what’s the 
use of waitin’? Mebbe you want to make 


| some weddin’ cake, but-I reckon we'd bet- 
| ter buy some over in Derby, for it might 


put the old lady out;” and the peddler 
chuckled. ‘‘ Why, I’m jest a-goin’ to stow 
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you away in that ’ere tin cart of mine— | little hoard dangling from her hand in an 


there’s plenty of room, for I've been on 
the road a-sellin’ nigh a week. An’ then 
I’m a-goin’ to drive out of this yard, arter 
I’ve traded with your missis, as innocent 
as the very innocentest lamb you ever 
see, an’ I'm a-goin’ to drive along a piece 
till it’s safe; an’ then you're a-goin’ to git 
out an’ set up on the seat alongside of 
me, an’ we're goin’ to keep on till we git 
to Derby, an’ then we'll git merried, jest 


to airn a ten-dollar bill.” 

‘* But,” gasped Sally, ‘‘she’ll ask whar 
Lam.” 

‘Tl fix that. You lay there in the cart 
an’ hear what Isay. Lor, I'd jest as soon 
tell her to her face, myself, what we was 
goin’ to do, an’ set you right up on the 


seat aside of me, afore her eyes; but she'd | 


talk hard, most likely, an’ you look seared 
enough now, an’ you'd ery, an’ your eyes 


so you'd be ready to back out, too. 
men kin say hard things to other women, 


woman but themselves trustin’ a man 
overmuch. I reckon this is the 
way.” 


best 


tioned her to come. 

‘*But I wants my bonnet.” 
one in Derby.” 

‘*But I don’t want to ride into Derby 
bare-headed,” said Sally, almost crying. 

‘* Well, I don’ know as you do, little un, 
that’s a fact; but hurry an’ git the bun- 
nit, or she will be here. I thought I heard 
her a minute ago.” 

‘*Thar’s a leetle money I’ve saved, too.” 

‘* Well, git that; we don’t want to make 
the old lady vallyble presents, an’ you kin 
buy yourself sugar-plums with it. 
spry.” 

She gave him one more scared glance, 


calico accommodating itself to every un- 


graceful hitch of her thin limbs and sharp | 


hips. 

‘*Tll git her a gown with puckers in the 
back,’ mused the peddler, gazing after her. 
Then he hastened out to his tin cart, and 
arranged a vacant space in the body of it. 
He had a great-coat which he spread over 
the floor. 


‘Thar, little un, let me put you right | 


in,” he whispered, when Sally emerged, 
her bonnet on her head, a figured green 
delaine shawl over her shoulders, and her 


| in quick, for she 7s comin’! 


| sick— 
He went toward the door, and mo- | 


| es when you come 
Never mind the bunnit; [ll buy you | 


But be | 
| leetle of a hurry, and don’t feel as ef I 
| could afford to wait much longer.” 

and hastened out of the room, her limp | 


old stocking. 

She turned round and faced him once 
more, her eyes like a child’s peering into 
adark room. ‘‘ You mean honest?” 

‘* Before God, I do, little un. Now git 

wv 

He had to lift her in, for her poor little 
limbs were too weak to support her. They 


| were not a moment too soon, for Mrs. King 
| stood in the kitchen door a second later. 
as soon as we kin find a minister as wants | 


‘*Here! you ain’t goin’, air you?” she 
called out. 

‘‘No, marm; I jest stepped out to look 
arter my he was a trifle uneasy 
with the flies, an’ thar was a yaller wasp 
buzzin’ round.” And the peddler stepped 


hoss: 


| up to the door with an open and artless 


visage. 
‘Well, I didn’t know but you'd git 
tired waitin’. You spoke so about not be- 


| in’ in a hurry that I stopped to pick my 
would git redder; an’ she might sass you | 


W o- | 


white rags out from the colored ones. [| 


knew they'd bring more ef Idid. I'd been 


| meanin’ to hev ’em all sorted out afore a 
Ne gnges : 
an’ they ain’t likely to understan’ any | 


peddler come along. I thought I'd hev 
Sally pick ‘em over last week, but she was 
Why, whar is Sally ?” 
‘Who ?” 
‘*Sally—the girl that was washin’ dish 
she went to the door.” 
‘*Oh, the gal! I b’lieve I saw her go 
out the door a minute afore I went out to 
see to my hoss.”’ 
‘Well, I'll call her, for she'll never git 
the dishes done, I guess, an’ then we'll see 


| about the rags.”’ 


Mrs. King strode toward the door, but 
the peddler stopped her. 

‘‘ Now, marm, ef you please,” said he, 
‘*T'd a leetle rayther you'd attend to busi- 
ness first, and call Sally arterward, ef it’s 
jest the same to you, for I am gittin’ in a 


‘“ Well,” said Mrs. King, reluctantly, 
‘I don’t suppose I orter ask you to, but I 
do hev such discouragin’ times with help. 
I declare it don’t seem to me as ef Sally 
ever would git them dishes done.” 

‘“Wa’al, it don’t seem to me, from what 
I’ve seen, that she ever will, either,” said 
the peddler, as he gathered up Mrs. King’s 
rag-bags and started for the cart. 

‘* Anybody wouldn't need to watch her 
for more’n two minutes to see how slow 
she was,” assented Mrs. King, following. 
‘*She’s a girl I took when she was a baby 
to bring up, an’ I’ve wished more’n fifty 
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times I hadn’t. She’s a good girl enough, 
but awful slow—no snap to her. 
How much is them milk pans ?” 

Mrs. King was reputedly a sharp woman 
To trade with her was or- 
a long job for any peddler, but 
was shortened through skillful 
The tinman came down 
with astonishing alacrity from his first 
price at the merest suggestion from his 
customer, and in a much shorter time than 
usual she bustled into the house, her arms 
full of pans, and the radiant and triumph- 
ant conviction of a good bargain in her 
face. 


she’s 


at a bargain. 
dinarily 
to-day it 
management. 


seat, and snatched up the lines; but even 
then he heard Mrs. King calling the girl 
as he rattled around the corner. 

A quarter of a mile from Mrs. King’s 
there was a house; a little beyond, the road 
ran through a considerable stretch 
woods. This was a very thinly settled 
neighborhood. The peddler drove rapid 
ly until he reached the woods; then he 
stopped, got down, and peered into the 
cart. 

Sally’s white face and round eyes peered 
piteously back at him. 

‘‘How’'re you gittin’ along, little un?” 

‘*Oh, let me git out an’ go back!” 

‘Lor’, no, little un, you don’t want to 
go back now! Bless your heart, she’s all 
primed for an awful sassin’. I tell you 
what ‘tis, you sha’n’t ride cooped up in 
thar any longer; you shall git out, an’ set 
up here with me. We'll keep our ears 
pricked up, an’ ef we hear anybody com 
in’, Pll stow in the box under the 
seat afore you kin say Jack Robinson, 
an’ thar ain’t any houses for three mile.” 

He helped the poor shivering little 
thing out, and lifted her up to the high 
seat. When he had seated himself beside 
her, and gathered up the lines, he looked 
down at her curiously. Her bonnet the 
severe taste of Mrs. King had regulated. 
It was a brown straw, trimmed with 
brown ribbon. He eyed it disapproving- 
ly. “TU git you a white bunnit, sich as 
brides wear, in Derby,” said he. 

She blushed a little at that, and glanced 
up at him, a little grateful light over her 
face. 

‘*You poor little thing!” said the ped 
dler, and put out his hand toward her, 
then drew it back again. 

Derby was a town with the prestige of 
a city. It was the centre of trade for a 


you 








large circle of little country towns; its 
main street was crowded on a fair day, 
when the roads were good, with any 
quantity of nondescript and antediluvian 
looking vehicles, and the owners thereof 
presented a wide variety of quaintness in 
person and attire. 

So this eloping pair, the tall, bony, 


shambling man, and the thin, cowed-look- 


ing girl, her scant skirts slipping too far 
below her waist line in the back, and fol- 
lowing the movements of her awkward 
heels, excited no particular attention. 
After the tin cart had been put up in 


| the hotel stable, and the two had been 
The peddler whirled rapidly into his | 


legally pronounced man and wife, or spe 
cifically Mr. and Mrs. Jake Russell, they 
proceeded on down the principal 
street, in which all the shops were congre 
gated, in search of some amendments to 


foot 


| the bride’s attire. 


of | 


| advantageously, in 


| brown delaine, she felt that 











If it was comparatively unnoticed, 
Sally was fully alive to the unsuitable 
ness of her costume. She turned around, 
and followed with wistful eyes the pretti 
ly dressed girls they met. There was a 
great regret in her heart over her best 
gown, a brown delaine, with a flounce on 
the bottom, and a shiny back. She had 
so confidently believed in its grandeur so 
long, that now, seen by her mental vision, 
it hardly paled before these splendors 
of pleating and draping. It compared 
her mind, with a 
brown velvet suit whose wearer looked 
with amusement in her eyes at Sally’s for 
lorn figure. If she only had on her 
she could 
walk more confidently through this 
strangeness. But, nervously snatching 
her bonnet and her money, she had, in 
fact, heard Mrs. King’s tread on the attic 
stairs, and had not dared to stop longer 
to secure it. 

She knew they were out on a search for 
a new dress for her now, but she felt a, 
sorrowful conviction that nothing could 
be found which could fully make up for 
the loss of her own beloved best gown. 
And then Sally was not very quick with 
her needle; she thought with dismay of 
the making up; the possibility of being 
aided by a dressmaker, or a ready-made 
costume, never entered her simple mind. 

Jake shambled loosely down the street, 
and she followed meekly after him, a 
pace or two behind. 

At length the peddler stopped before a 
large establishment, in whose windows 
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some ready-made ladies’ garments were 
displayed. ‘‘Here we air,” said he, tri- 


umphantly. 


| 
} 
| 
} 


Sally stepped weakly after him up the | 


broad steps. 


One particular dress in the window had | 
| tin cart. 
vas a trifle florid in design, with dashes | 


excited the peddler’s warm admiration. It 
of red here and there. 

Sally eyed it a little doubtfully, when 
the clerk, at Jake’s request, had taken it 
down to show them. Untutored as her 
taste was, she turned as naturally to quiet 
plumage as a wood-pigeon. The red slash- 
es rather alarmed her. 


~ 
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tern of robin’s-egg blue silk, and a deli 
cate white bonnet. Sally, however, insist 
ed on buying a plain sun-hat with the re 
mainder of her own money. She 
keenly alive to the absurdity and peril of 
that airy white structure on the top of a 


was 


The pair remained in Derby about a 
week ; then they started forth on their trav- 
els, the blue silk, which a Derby dress- 


|} maker had made up after the prevailing 
| mode, and the white bonnet, stowed away 


However, she said | 


nothing against her husband's decision to | 


purchase the dress. 
the price; it was nearly the whole of her 
precious store. 


She turned pale at | 


3ut she took up her stock- | 


ing-purse determinedly when Jake began | 


examining his pocket-book. 
‘*T pays for this,” said she to the clerk, 


lifting up her little face to him with scared | 


resolve. 

‘“Why, no, you don’t, little un,” cried 
Jake, eatching hold of her arm. ‘‘IT’m 
a-goin’ to pay for it, o’ course. It’s a pity 
ef I can’t buy my own wife a dress.” 

Sally flushed all over her lean throat, 
but she resolutely held out the money. 

‘*No,” she said again, shaking her head 
obstinately, ‘‘ J pays for it.” 

The peddler let her have her way then, 
though he bit his scraggy mustache with 
amaze and vexation as he watched her pay 
her bill, and stare with a sort of frighten- 
ed wistfulness after her beloved money as 
it disappeared in the clerk’s grasp. 

When they emerged from the store, the 
new dress under his arm, he burst out, 
‘What on airth made you do that, lit- 
tle un?” 

‘*Other folks does that way. When 
they gits merried they buys their own 
close, ef they kin.” 

‘‘ But it took pretty near all you'd got, 
didn’t it ?” 

‘* That ain’t no matter.” 

The peddler stared at her, half in con- 
sternation, half in admiration. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘I guess you've got a 
little will o’ your own, arter all, little un, 
an’ I’m glad on’t. A woman’d orter hev 
a little will to back her sweetness; it’s all 
too soft an’ slushy otherways. But I'll git 
even with you about the dress.” 

Which he proceeded to do by ushering 
his startled bride into the next dry-goods 
establishment, and purchasing a dress pat- 





in a little new trunk in the body of the 
cart. 

The peddler, having only himself to con- 
sult as to his motions, struck a new route 
now. Sally wished to keep away from 
her late mistress’s vicinity. She had al 
ways a nervous dread of meeting ner in 
some unlikely fashion. 

She wrote a curious little ill-spelled note 


| to her at the first town where they stopped 


after leaving Derby. Whether or no Mrs. 
King was consoled or mollified by it she 
never knew. 

Their way still lay through a thinly set- 
tled country. The tin peddler found read- 
ier customers in those farmers’ wives who 
were far from stores. It was late spring. 
Often they rode for a mile or two through 
the lovely fresh woods without coming to 
a single house. 

The girl had never heard of Arcadia, 
but she was riding through it under gold- 
green boughs, to the sweet broken jangling 
of tin-ware, all unexpressed to herself. 

When they stopped to trade at the farm- 
houses, how proudly she sat, a new erect- 
ness in her slender back, and held her hus- 
band’s horse tightly while he talked with 
the woman of the house, with now and 
then a careful glance toward her to see if 
she was safe. They always contrived to 
bring up at some town where there was a 
place of worship on a Sabbath-day. Then 
the blue silk and the white bonnet were 
taken reverently from their hiding-place, 
and Sally, full of happy consciousness, 
went to church with her husband in all 
her bridal bravery. 

These two simple pilgrims, with all the 
beauty and grace there was in either of 
them turned only toward each other, and 
seen rightly only in each other's untutored, 
uncritical eyes, had journeyed together 
blissfully for aboutthree months, when one 
afternoon Jake came out of a little coun- 
try tavern, where they had proposed stop- 
ping for the night, with a pale face. Sal- 
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ly had been waiting on the cart outside | 


until he should see if they could be ac- | 
commodated. He jumped up beside her | 
and took the lines. | 
‘“We'll go on to Ware,” he said, in a | 
dry voice; ‘‘it’s only three mile further. | 
They’re full here.” | 

Jake drove rapidly along, an awful | 
look on his homely face, giving it the beau | 
ty of tragedy. 

Sally kept looking up at him with pa- | 
thetic wonder, but he never looked at | 
her or spoke till they reached the last | 
stretch of woods before Ware village. 
Then, just before they left the leafy coy- 
he slackened his speed a little, and | 
threw his arm around her 


er, 


See here, little un,” he said, broken- | 
‘* You've — got — consider’ble back 
‘ain’t you? Ef anything awful 
should happen, it wouldn’t—kill you 
you'd bear up ?” 

‘*Ef you told me to.” 

He caught at her words eagerly. ‘‘I 
would tell you to, little un—I do tell you | 
to,” he cried. 
should 


ly. 
bone, 





‘Ef anything awful ever | 
happen—you’ll remember that I | 
told you to bear up 

‘*Yes, I'll bearup.” Then she clung to 
him trembling. ‘‘Oh, what is it, Jake ?” 

‘Never mind now, little un,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘ p’rhaps nothin’ awful’s goin’ to 
happen; I didn’t say thar was. Chirk 
up an’ give us a kiss, an’ look at that ’ere 
sky thar, all pink an’ yaller.” 

He tried to be cheerful, and comfort her 
with joking endearments then, but the 
awful lines in his face staid rigid and un- 
changed under the smiles. 

Sally, however, had not much discern- 
ment, and little of the sensitiveness of 
temperament which takes impressions of 
coming evil. She recovered her 
spirits, and was unusually merry for her 
the whole evening, making, out of the ex- 
cess of her innocence and happiness, sev- 
eral little jokes, which made Jake laugh 
loyally, and set his stricken face harder 
the next minute. 

In the course of the evening he took 
out his pocket-book and displayed his 
money, and counted it jokingly. Then 
he spoke, in acareless, casual manner, of a 
certain sum he had deposited in a country 
bank, and how, if he was taken sick and 
needed it, Sally could draw it out as well 
as he. Then he spoke of the value of his 
stock in trade and horse and cart. When 
they went to bed that night he had told 


soon 





his wife, without her suspecting he was 
telling her, all about his affairs. 

She fell asleep as easily asachild. Jake 
lay rigid and motionless till he had listen 
ed to her regular breathing an hour. Then 
he rose softly, lita candle, which he shaded 
from her face, and sat down ata little table 
with a pencil and paper. He wrote pain 
fully, with cramped muscles, his head bent 


| on one side, following every movement of 


his pen, yet with a confident steadiness 
which seemed to show that all the subject 
matter had been learned by heart before 
hand. Then he folded the paper careful 


| ly around a little book which he took from 


his pocket, and approached the bed, keep 


| ing his face turned away from his sleep 


ing wife. He laid the little package on his 
vacant pillow, still keeping his face aside. 

Then he got into his clothes quickly, his 
head turned persistently from the bed, and 
opened the door softly, and went out, nev 
er once looking back. 

When Sally awoke the next morning 
she found her husband gone, and the lit 
tle package on the pillow. She opened 
it, more curious than frightened. There 
was a note folded around a bank - book. 
Sally spelled out the note laboriously, with 
whitening lips and dilating eyes. It was 
a singular composition, its deep feeling 


| pricking through its illiterate stiffness. 


‘* DEAR WIFE,—I’ve got to go and leve 
you. It’s the only way. Ef I kin ever 
come back, I will. I told you bout my 
bizness last night. You’d better drive the 
cart to Derby to that Mister Arms I told 
you bout, an’ he'll help you sell it an’ the 
hoss. Tell him your husband had to go 
away, an’ left them orders. I’ve left you 
my bank-book, so you can git the money 
out of the bank the way I told you, an’ 
my watch an’ pocket-book is under the 
pillow. I left you all the money, cept 
what little I couldn’t git long without. 
You'd better git boarded somewhar in 
Derby. You'll hev enough money to keep 
you awhile, an’ I'll send you some more 
when thet’s gone, ef I hey to work my fin- 
gers to the bone. Don’t ye go to worry- 
in’ an’ workin’ hard. An’ bear up. Don't 
forgit thet you promised me to bear up. 
When you gits to feelin’ awful bad, an’ 
you will, jest say it over to yourself—‘ He 
told me to bear up, an’ I said as I would 
bear up.’ Scuse poor writin’ an’ a bad 
pen. Yours till death, 

‘* JAKE RUSSELL.” 
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When Sally had read the letter quite | 
rough, she sat still a few minutes on the | 
lee of the bed, her lean, round-shoulder 
| figure showing painfully through her 


inging night dress, her eyes staring | 
vaight before her. 
Then she rose, dressed herself, put the 
unk-book, with the letter folded around | 
and her husband's pocket-book, in her | 
went down-stairs quietly. 
just before she went out her room door | 
she paused with her hand on the latch, 
ind muttered to herself, ‘‘He told me to | 
bear up, an’ [ said as I would bear up.” 

She sought the landlord to pay her bill, | 
ind found that it was already paid, and 
that her recreant husband had smoothed 
over matters in one direction for her by 
telling the landlord that he was called 
urgent business, and that his 
wife was to take the tin cart next morn- 
ing, and meet him at a certain point. 

So she drove away on her tin cart in 


osom, and 


way on 





solitary state without exciting any of the 
wondering comments which would have 
been agony to her. 

When she gathered up the lines and 
vent rattling down the country road, if 


ever there was a zealous disciple of a} 


new religion, she was one. Her prophet 
was her raw-boned peddler husband, and 
her creed and whole confession of faith 
his parting words to her. 

She did not take the road to Derby; she 
had made up her mind about that as she 
sat on the edge of the bed after reading 
the letter. She drove straight along the 
originally prescribed route, stopping at 
the farm-houses, taking rags and selling 
tin, just as she had seen her husband do. 
There were much astonishment and many 
curious questions among her customers. 
A woman running a tin cart was an un 
precedented spectacle, but she explained 
matters, with meek dignity, to all who 
questioned her. Her husband had gone 
away, and she was to attend to his cus- 
tomers until he should return. She could 
not always quite allay the suspicion that 
there must needs be something wrong, 
but she managed the trading satisfactori- 
ly, and gave good bargains, and so went 
on her way unmolested. 


told me to bear up, an’ I said as I would 
bear up.”’ 
When her stock ran low, she drove to 


had 


her al 


she 


it. Here 
dealers, but 


Derby to replenish 
opposition from the 


| most abnormal persistence overcame it. 


She showed Jake’s letter to Mr. Arms, 
the tin dealer with whom she traded, and 


| he urged her to take up with the advice 
| in it, promising her a good bargain; but 


she was resolute. 

Soon she found that she was doing as 
well as her husband had done, if not better. 
Her customers, after they had grown used 
to the novelty of a tinwoman, instead of 
a tinman, liked her. In addition to the 


| regular stock, she carried various little 


notions needed frequently by house- 
wives, such as pins, needles, thread, ete. 

She oftener staid at a farm-house over- 
night than tavern, and frequently 
stopped over at one a few days in severe 
weather. 

After her trip to Derby she carried al 
ways a little pistol, probably more to 
guard Jake’s watch and property than 


a 


| herself. 


Whatever money she did not absolutely 
require for current expenses went to swell 
Jake’s little hoard in the Derby bank. 


| During the three years she kept up her 


lonely travelling little remittances came 
directed to her from time to time, in the 
care of Mr. Arms. When one came, Sally 
cried pitifully, and put it into the bank 
with the rest. 

She never gave up expecting her hus- 
band. She never woke up one morning 
without the hope in her heart that he 
would come that day. Every golden 
dawn showed a fair possibility to her, and 
so did every red sunset. She scanned 
every distant, approaching figure in the 
sweet country roads with the half con- 
viction in her heart that it was he, and 
when nearness dispelled the illusion, her 
heart bounded bravely back from its mo 
mentary sinking, and she looked ahead 
for another traveller. 

Still he did not come for three years 
from the spring he went away. Except 
through the money remittances, which 
gave no clew but the New York postmark 
on the envelope, she had not heard from 
him. 





But not a farm- | 
yard did she enter or leave without the | 
words sounding in her beating little heart, | 
like a strong, encouraging chant, ‘‘ He | 


One June afternoon a poor lonely maid 
en, now without her beloved swain, driv- 
ing through her old Arcadian solitudes, 
whose enchanted meaning was lost to her, 
heard a voice from behind calling to her, 
above the jangling of tin, ‘Sally! Sally! 
| Sally!” 
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She turned, and there he was, running | guess they liked to see her pretty face 


after her. She turned her head quickly, 


her breath almost gone with suspense. 
She did not dare look again for fear she 
had not seen aright. 

The hurrying steps came nearer and 
nearer; she looked when they came abreast 
the cart. It was he. 
to her that she would have died if it had 
not been that time. 

‘* Jake! Jake!” 

‘Oh, Sally!” 

He was up on the seat before she could 
breathe again, and his arms around her. 

‘* Jake, 1 did—bear up—I did.” 

‘*T know you did, little un. Mr. Arms 
told me all about it. 
un, you poor little un, a-drivin’ round on 
this cart all alone!” 

Jake laid his cheek against Sally’s and 
sobbed. 

‘* Don’t ery, Jake. I’ve airned money, 
I hev, an’ it’s in the bank for you.” 

‘**Oh, you blessed little un! Sally, they 
said hard things ‘bout me to you in Derby, 
didn’t they ?” 

She started violently at that. There 
was one thing which had been said to her 
in Derby, and the memory of it had been 
a repressed terror ever since. 

‘Yes: they said as how you'd run off 
with—another woman.” 

‘What did you say ?” 

‘*T didn’t believe it.” 

‘I did, Sally.” 

‘Well, you've come back.” 

‘* Afore I merried you I’d been merried 
afore. By all that’s good an’ great, little 
un, [thought my wife was dead. Her folks 
said she was. When I come home from 
peddlin’, one time, she was gone, an’ they 
said she was off on a visit. I found out in 
a few weeks she'd run off with another fel- 
low. I went off peddlin’ agin without 
carin’ much what become of me. “Bout a 
year arterward I saw her death in a paper, 
an’ I wrote to her folks, an’ they said *twas 
true. They were a bad lot, the whole of 
I got tookin. But she hada mighty 
pretty face, an’ a tongue like honey, an’ I 
spose Twas green. Three year ago, when 
| went into that ‘ere tavern in Grover, thar 
she was in the kitchin a-cookin’. The 
fellow she run off with had left her, an’ 
she'd been tryin’ to hunt me up. She was 
awful poor, an’ had come across this place 
an’ took it. She was allers a good cook, 
an’ she suited the customers fust rate. I 


‘em. 


It always seemed | 


Oh, you dear little | 





| round too, confound her! 
and, stopping the horse, sat perfectly still, | 


‘Well, little un, she knew me right 
off, an’ hung on to me, an’ cried, an’ begged 


| me to forgive her; and when she spied you 
| a-settin’ thar on the cart, she tore. 
| to hold her to keep her from goin’ out an’ 


I hed 


tellin’ you the whole story. I thought 
you'd die ef she did. I didn’t know then 
how you could bear up, littleun. Ef you 
‘ain't got backbone!” 

‘* Jake, I did bear up.” 

‘IT know you did, you blessed littl 
cretur. Well, she said ef I didn’t leave 
you, an’ go with her, she’d expose me 
As soon as she found she'd got the weapons 
in her own hands, an’ could hev me up 
for bigamy, she didn’t ery so much, an’ 
wa’n’t quite so humble. 

‘Well, little un, then I run off an’ left 
you. I couldn’t stay with you ef you 
wa’n't my wife, an’ "twas all the way to 
stop her tongue. I met her that night, 
an’ we went to New York. I got lodgin’s 
for her; then I went to work in a box 
factory, an’ supported her. I never went 


nigh her from one week’s end to the oth 
er; I couldn’t do it without hevin’ mur 
der in my heart; but I kep’ her in money. 


Every scrap I could save I sent to you, 
but I used to lay awake nights worryin’ 
for fear you’d want things. Well, it’s all 
over. She died a month ago, an’ I saw her 
buried.” 

‘*T knowed she was dead when you be 
gun to tell about her, because you’d come.” 

‘* Yes, she’s dead this time, an’ I’m glad. 
Don’t you look scared, little un. I hope 
the Lord ‘ll forgive me, but I’m glad. 
She was a bad un, you know, Sally.” 

‘*'Was she sorry ?” 

‘T don’ know, little un.” 

Sally’s head was resting peacefully on 
vake’s shoulder; golden flecks of light 
sifted down on them through the rustling 
maple and locust boughs; the horse, with 
bent head, was cropping the tender young 
grass at the side of the road. 

‘*Now we'll start up the horse, an’ go 
to Derby an’ git merried over agin, Sally.” 

She raised her head suddenly, and look- 
ed up at him with eager eyes. 

‘* Jake.” 

‘Well, little un ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Jake, my blue silk dress an’ the 
white bonnet is in the trunk in the cart 
jest the same, an’ I can git’em out, an’ put 
’em on under the trees thar, an’ wear ’em 
to be merried in !” 





THE DAGGER. 


A STORY OF THE 


T was in the old, old days when Sextus 

Pompey ruled the Mediterranean from 
\ntioch to the Pillars of Hercules that a 
var galley of fine proportions was speed- 

northward along the lower Italian 

coast not far from Sicily. 

There was a pleasant breeze from the 
vest, and as her sharp brazen beak clove 
through the foaming water her rowers, 
with their oars all drawn inboard, lay 
stretched upon their benches enjoying the 
breeze that drew in through the open oar- 
ports, for the huge square mainsail, her 
only sail upon her only mast, with the 
fresh wind abeam, superseded all their la- 
or, and, with every reef let out, bore 
them right gallantly upon their course. 

Her deck, flush fore and aft, was pro- 
tected by strong bulwarks, along which 
on either side was a line of catapults, 
each having beside it a large tub of 
rounded stones of the proper size mingled 
leaden balls, all covered, like the 
catapult, with a tarpaulin. Her belay- 
ing-pins and all her metal fittings were of 
the finest bronze, and so well cared for 
that they shone like burnished gold. For- 
ward of the mast, on a revolving platform, 
was a strong ballista that could thus be 
turned in any direction. On each side of 
this were two large boxes full of heavy 
arrows, and two tubs full of stout linen 
bags containing stones and leaden balls 
that could be discharged from the ma- 
chine with deadly effect at short range 
upon an enemy's deck. The fine bronze 
figure of a lark. with its wings extended, 
to typify the swiftness of the ship, which 
indeed was evident from her model, was 
fastened upon the topmost part of the 
prow, just above the foaming waves, and 
explained the name Alauda in bronze 
letters on her stern. 

Two young men tended the tiller, while 
a wrinkled and bronzed old pilot sat near 
to keep them straight. The rest of the 
crew were at work forward, repairing 
and refitting the running and standing 
rigging, and doing those thousand little 
things that must be done on board a 
ship, and which prevent the men from 
suffering all the ills of idleness. Their 
uniform was of dark blue edged with 
white, which, besides its neat appearance, 
was advantageous in a night attack from 
the strong contrast of the colors. 


with 


TIME 


OF SEXTUS POMPEY. 

An awning was stretched above the 
quarter-deck, and under it four officers, 
two on either side, were pacing to and fro. 
Of the two on the right, the commander 
seemed about twenty-eight years of age, 
and was evidently of superior mould. 

His fine head, well set on his broad 
shoulders, his broad and deep chest, his 
fine, upright figure, his firm, easy, and 
alert step, his short, curling, coal-black 
hair and beard, his dark, penetrating, 
and expressive eyes, and the quiet energy 
that marked his every movement, showed 
him born to lead and to command. His 
clothing consisted of an under-tunic of the 
fine linen of Egypt, of unsullied white- 
ness, which appeared at the neck and 
wrists, where it was adorned with a fine- 
ly embroidered border of rich purple. 
Over this was the ordinary Roman tunic 
of the whitest and finest woollen stuff, 
adorned with the broad stripe of purple 
that told of senatorial rank. A pair of 


light sandals completed his attire. 
The belt that girt his tunic sustained a 
sword of the best Spanish steel, just such 


as are still made at Toledo, straight, dou- 
ble-edged, strong, light, and elastic. Its 
silver hilt was finely wrought, vet so that 
its ornaments should not interfere with, 
but rather aid, the grasp. A _ separate, 
slender belt of the finest leather, richly 
embroidered, supported at his right side a 
dagger, the flashing gems upon whose 
hilt told of its value. This gift of an 
Eastern potentate to Sextus Pompey had 
been presented by him to his favorite 
young commander, Titus Aurelius Cotta, 
who, in spite of his good old Roman name, 
had rather the features of a Greek, for 
his father, while pursuing his studies at 
Athens, as was then the custom of the 
better educated Roman nobles, had fallen 
in love with a beautiful Greek girl, and 
had finally sueceeded in overcoming the 
opposition of his family to their union. 
His Greek blood had perhaps inclined him 
toward the sea, and a boyish voyage with 
a sailor uncle had made that inclination 
so strong that he was at length allowed to 
enter the Roman navy at sixteen, just one 
year before the battle of Pharsalia. 

When war actually broke out, his fa- 
ther’s death having left him free, he joined 
the side of Pompey, and by showing a 
very unusual combination of courage and 
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of judgment had risen thus early to his 
present position 

His mother and sister lived in quiet se- 
curity in that brief 
time of peace when Sextus met Augus- 
tus and Antony at Misenum he had gone 
to Rome to gladden their hearts by his 
visit 


Rome, and during 


The gay young sailor was as hap- 

big boy let 
they were delighted with his intense en 
joyment of everything. Meeting a beau 
tiful friend he fell most 
deeply in love, and was so impetuous that 
he wished to carry her heart by storm. 


py asa 


of his sister, 
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|ly taken by the enemy. I am also o; 


| dered to remain with the ship, and to ser 


| ficial. 
| bring him on board. 
loose on shore, and | 


ashore my second in command. Thou 
wilt find there either the admiral of thy 
fleet that is in port near by, or the Proecu 
rator of Campania, or some other high ot 
Seize him, bind him quickly, and 
No great force is 
Our large boat’s crew will bi 

Thou canst take the eight 


needed. 
sufficient. 


| rowers, and leave the steersman and the 


. . | 
She was not prepared for such terrible 
rapidity, and so resisted, until finally he | 
tore himself away in a rage of disappoint- | 


ment, and sought his solace on the sea. 
The fair Julia Sabina was half sorry as 
soon as he had gone, but the short-lived 


him no more. 

His second in command, who paced be- 
side him, was of another mould of mind 
and body. Sturdy, muscular, square- 
built, and very powerful, he was a fair 
specimen of 

“the black-eyed Roman with 
The eagle’s beak between those eves which ne’er 


Beheld a conqueror or looked along 


The land | 


ie made not Rome’s.” 


His firm-shut but rather thick-lipped 
mouth, his keen and penetrating glance, 
that saw and noted everything, and the 
promptnessof hisevery movement, showed 
him to be a man of action rather than of 
thought. His name was Marcus Claudius 
Pulcher. He was indeed descended from 
that bluff old sailor Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, who when he wished to give bat- 
tle to the enemy, having been informed by 
the augurs that he must not fight because 
the sacred chickens had refused to eat, 
swore by the gods that if they would not 
eat they should drink, and ordered both 
coops and chickens to be thrown into the 
sea, 

Turning to his commander, he said: 

‘* Hast thou yet read thy sealed instruc- 
tions, and hast thou any orders now to 
give?” 

‘‘T have. My orders are to wait for 
nigut, and then to get as near the prom- 
ontory of Misenum as may consist with 
safety; to send a well-manned boat on 
shore to seize whoever may be in the of- 
ficial residence at the extremity of the 
promontory, and bring him back to Sicily 
as a hostage for one of our officers recent- 


| are seen we will show the same. 


bow-boy to tend boat; for swiftness and 
not strength is the soul of such an enter 
prise. Thou wilt take with thee two lan 
and when thou comest away light 
them, and let the bow-boy hold them one 
above the other. As soon as thy lights 
At pre 
sent we are bowling along too rapidly. 


terns, 


| Let the sail be double reefed, so that we 
truce was quickly over, and she heard of | 








get near the house at the right time.” 

The house he spoke of had been built 
with care so as to be a most luxurious 
mansion. <A space about eight hundred 
by two hundred feet on the bare rock had 
been inclosed by a strong stone wall some 
eight feet high. This had all been filled 
in with rich earth and planted with trees, 
at the same time the house was built near 
the end toward the sea, with trees enough 
to shield it from the westering sun, but not 
to interfere with the seaward view. 

The house was built in the usual style, 
with a short hall leading into the atrium, 
a square apartment whose roof sloped in- 
ward toward a large square opening in the 
centre, thus allowing the rain-water to fall 
into a square cistern, and securing in this 
way both air and moisture to cool the 
house. Beyond the atrium was the tabli- 
num, or small parlor, separated from the 
atrium by heavy curtains, and by sliding 
doors on the other side toward the peri- 
style, whose roof sloped outward from a 
large central opening, around which were 
set columns for support and ornament. 
3eyond the peristyle was the garden wall. 

The day had been warm, and all the 
doors were open to admit the cooling west- 
ern breeze. The servants were mostly out- 
side under the trees, and the fair Julia, 
whose father had been appointed Procura- 
tor of Campania, was sitting on a chair in 
the tablinum. The heavy curtain was 
lifted and the sliding doors drawn back to 
admit the pleasant breeze; and as the ten- 
der twilight came on, Julia dismissed her 
attendant, and sat there in that musing 
mood that comes at times to all of us. 
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First memory took her gently by the | 
hand, and led her to her girlish days | 
mong the Sabine hills, with all the dear | 
lelights of vineyard and of orchard, of the | 
the cream, the butter, and the 
cheese-cakes; the grass so green in spring, 
ind then the new-mown hay, and then 
the gathered sheaves of autumn; and how 
ier mother, now two years dead, had en- 
joved all these. 

Then she thought of Rome, and of its 
pleasures and its shows; and then she 
naturally fell to passing in review, as | 
young women will, the young men she 
Each had his good and bad 
points, which, with the quick appreciation 
of her sex, she had observed and noted. 
Among these she thought of Titus Cotta 
and his family, and half regretted that he 
had been so hasty, for he seemed, during 
the short time she knew him, so superior 
to the young men around her. 

Very beautiful was she as she sat there 
in her chair, with her clasped hands in her 
lap, her fine soft white dress falling in 
craceful folds around the beautiful out- 
lines of her exquisitely proportioned form, 
her beautiful feet just appearing with their 
light sandals, while her Grecian sleeve, 
loose from the elbow, and fastened above 
with loops and buttons, showed through 
the openings her rounded arm. Her beau- 
tiful neck was finely set upon her well- 
proportioned bust. Her abundant dark 
brown hair was gathered in long braids that 
were then wound around each other at the 
back of the head. Through these braids 
was passed a long golden pin shaped like 
a slender lance, which also passed through 
the middle of a veil, the upper part of 
which could be drawn over the forehead, 


rich milk, 





had seen. 





or allowed to fall back so as to form a 
graceful drapery for the shoulders. 
fair and beautifully clear complexion, with 
her large dark hazel eyes, as well as her 
brown hair and eyebrows, showed that the 
blood of the mountaineers had mingled 
with that of the darker inhabitants of the 
lowlands. As the daylight gradually dis- 
appeared, so absorbed was she in these 
thronging memories, sitting there with her 


hear the stealthy steps, she did not see the 
gliding forms, until a hand was placed 


Her | 


| ther’s house! 
eyes fixed upon the floor, that she did not | 


| is Caius Sempronius Sabinus. 


upon her mouth, while others pressed her | 


down upon her chair. She heard a voice 
say: 

‘“Cut a strip from the curtain to put 
into her mouth, and tie behind her head, 


| be 


but not so tight as to choke her. Tie her 
hands and feet, and bind her fast upon 
herchair. Passastrong strip around the 
back of the chair, and let Darius, who is the 
strongest, bend down and fasten this strip 
around his chest, so as to carry the chair 
and its contents on his back. Thus we 


| shall lose the use of only one man’s sword 


if we must fight.” 

The servants outside, who had 
these men enter the house, gazed at them 
at first in stupid wonder. Then, crowd- 
ing to the entrance, they were soon driven 
back by the sharp words and sharper swords 
that met them. Some fled in terror to 
the nearest villa—toward Baize—to call for 
aid. Some few of the boldest lurked be 
hind the trees to see what might be done. 
Their mistress had not called for lights, so 
they saw nothing till the men appeared 
bearing her thus strangely in their midst. 
They were surprised to hear no outcry, 
but stole along, concealing themselves as 
best they could, until they saw the boat 
push off, with their mistress still silent in 
the stern. Returning to the house, they 
procured lights and, taking the best horse 
from the stable, they mounted one of their 
number, who was to ride as fast as possi- 
ble to Port Julian to inform the com- 
mander of the fleet what had taken place, 
and to give the alarm at the different vil- 
las as he passed. The rest, taking down 
from the walls the swords and shields that 
had been hung there as ornaments, re- 
turned thus armed to the shore, and sat 
down behind some rocks to watch, with 
the vague hope that something might be 
seen of their young mistress, whose kind- 
ness they had all experienced. 

The boat meantime was pulled directly 
outward from the shore. The bow lights 
were set as directed, and when they were 


seen 


|}at a safe distance Julia felt the strip 


that gagged her cut and removed. Wait- 
ing for a moment until she had some- 
what recovered from its effects, she ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Oh, tell me who you are, and why 
you have thus taken me from my fa- 
Oh,do not harm me! My 
father is rich, and will give abundant 
ransom. Iam his only child. His name 
He is the 
Procurator of Campania. He went to Cap- 
ua to hold his monthly court. He will 


home to-morrow. You can easily 


; communicate with him, and if I write to 


him, he will not harm your messenger.” 








No answer was vouchsafed, but a boat- 
cloak was thrown over her, as if to show 
of kindness. It was terri- 
ble for a young woman to be thus torn 
from a luxurious and protected home, and 
to find herself in the power of pirates. 
What horrible fate might await her she 
could not tell, but she nerved herself to 
seek some mode of sudden death, if that 
should prove her only refuge. 


some touch 


of Rome, her nurse had sung to her its 
old, old familiar 
with the lives of all the worthy women 
of Rome from Cleelia to Cornelia. Her 


legends, and she was 


tion, as she thought of these, and nerved | 


herself to emulate them. 

They soon reached the galley; a rope 
was lowered, and the chair and its con- 
tents were transferred to the commander's 
cabin, while Marcus made his report to 
him. 

‘“Thou host 
great wrong. 


woman. 


done wrong, Marcus—a 
The enemy would laugh at us 
were we to propose such an exchange. 
We are not pirates to carry off young wo- 
men. We must restore her, or at least 
land her, as soon as possible. 
her.” 

Opening the door of his well-lighted 
cabin, he saw, to his great astonishment, 
Julia Sabina. While his astonishment 
prevented speech, she exclaimed: 

‘What! Titus Cotta!- Thou command- 
er of these pirates! Thou seizing helpless 
women! Oh, shame! Oh, shame! Think 
upon thy mother and thy sister! Oh, re- 
store me to my father and my home, or if 
thou canst not, give me at least that dag- 
ger at thy girdle, that it may give me a 
sharp but sure remedy against all ills.” 

‘*Fair Julia, thy words are bitter and 
nottrue. Iam no pirate. Thou shalt be 
returned immediately to thy father, even 
if I lose by so doing my liberty or my life. 
I did not know that he was Procurator 
here. My orders were to seize him as a 
hostage. My officer, not finding him, took 
thee. 


I must see 


proved him for his folly and his crime. 
Thou shalt have this dagger to use if I 
can not protect thee, but first let me cut 
therewith thy bonds.” 

So saying, he severed the strips that 
‘bound her hands and feet. 
was busy unbuckling the small belt, Julia 
attempted to rise to enjoy her new-found 











We can do nothing with a | 





The instant that he told me I re- | 
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| freedom; but her benumbed ankles gay; 


way, and as Titus caught her and replaced 
her gently in the chair, her emotion over 
came her, and she burst into tears. Knee! 
ing before her, he exclaimed: 

‘*Do not weep, fair Julia. Thy tears 
seem to fall on me like melted lead. Thou 


| shalt be returned immediately, no matter 
| what the risk. 
Her mo- | not yet changed the vessel's course.” 
ther had read with her the old chronicles | 


But, fool that I am, I have 


Touching a bell, he said to the man 
who appeared : 

‘*Tell the chief officer to change the 
vessel’s course so as to bring her back as 


| quickly as possible to the place from which 
spirits rose, in spite of her terrible posi- | 


wecame. Let out every reef, and double 
man each oar. Get ready the four-oared 
barge with muffled oars and a picked crew. 
Away, and let these things be done in 
stantly.” 

Then kneeling before her, without dar- 
ing to touch even the hem of her garment, 
he besought her again and again not to 
weep. Calmed at length by his entreat 
ies, her sobs subsided, and he left her to 
expedite the execution of his orders. 

Meantime the slaves and freedmen that 
constituted the household sat upon the 
rocks discussing the event, and some, of 
course, began to swagger and to boast of 
what they would have done if they had 
only known that these men were pirates. 
Yet it was strange that they had stolen 
nothing. They therefore felt convinced 
that they would soon be back to secure all 
the rich plunder of the house. 

The two freedmen, Stasimus and Demi- 
pho, were naturally the leaders of the par- 
ty, which consisted of three Greek slaves, 
three common ones, and the two cooks, 
Anthrax and Congrio. They were all 


| armed with shields and swords of antique 
| pattern taken from the ornamented walls, 
| except the cooks, of whom Anthrax was 


armed with a long and formidable spit, as 
his more naturai weapon, while his aid, 
Congrio, with a shorter one, had followed 
his example. 

Suddenly Charinus, the young Greek, 
who had been a sailor-boy, exclaimed: 

‘‘There is a boat coming!” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Stasimus; ‘‘ IT hear no 


| thing.” 


‘*No; because their oars are muffled; 
but bend your head down low and see the 


| outline of that boat against the sky.” 
While he | 


‘‘Tt is so. Now listen. We will stay 
here to see where they touch the shore. 
If they go toward the house, and we are 
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“OPENING THE DOOR OF HIS WELL-LIGHTED CABIN, HE 


strong enough, we may get behind them 
as they pass the big rock after the first 
turn. Strobilus, run thou to the house 
and put out all the lights, to give them as 
much delay and trouble as possible.” 
Seeing the boat come to at the same 
place as before, they ran for the big rock, 
some even extending their course to the 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 409.—3 








SAW, TO HIS GREAT ASTONISHMENT, JULIA SABINA.’ 


garden behind the house, where the wo- 
men-servants were hiding in terror. About 
half remained with Stasimus in ambus- 
cade. 

As the boat neared the shore, Titus said 
to his steersman : 

‘* After we land, see that all stay by the 
boat, and keep her off shore within easy 
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call. If I come not back within half an 
hour, save yourselves, and return to the 
ship, for you can not then help me.” 

Oh, how gladly Julia stepped upon the 
What 
joy and wild delight thrilled through all 
her frame to think that she had indeed 
escaped the horrible fate that seemed to 
await her! And as she climbed the well 
known rocky pathway that led her 
house beneath the faint light of the stars, 


rock whence she had embarked! 


to 


other feelings began to 
that had hitherto 
Titus still 
eyes, she heard it 


that terror and anxiety 
pervaded her bosom. loved 
it in his 


in his voice, she felt it 


her. She saw 
in her whole be 
ing; and must they now separate forever ? 
What could she do ? 


He had been so kind and so manly in 
the full and instantaneous reparation that 


he sought to make for the error of his sub- | 


ordinate, he had such a beautiful and pow- 


erful face and head, he was such a model | 
of manliness in every respect, and he did | 
love her so that it seemed a thousand pit- 
What could she | 

| became an enthusiasi: hut he was never 
She began to pour forth her warmest | 


ies that thes must part. 
do? 


thanks. The relief and the joy that thrilled 
in her bosom began to thrill in her voice 
as her expressions became warmer and 
warmer. 

It was very pleasant to him, and he 
bent his head to hear, when, just as they 
passed the big rock at the first turn of the 
road, she heard the dull sound of a blow, 
and a voice saying, ‘‘ Death to the pirate!” 
as Titus fell like a log before her. A pier 
cing shriek tore through the air. She ree- 
ognized the voice, and exclaimed: 

“What! is it thou, Stasimus ? 
no pirate. He was protecting me. 
couldst thou do it? 
it ? 


He was 


How 


If he be dead, I must die too.” 
Kneeling down, Stasimus felt 
heart. 

‘He is not dead, lady. His heart beats. 
We have a large old-fashioned shield here 
that was taken from the wall. Two of us 


of his 


can carry him on that, and other two can | 


hold his head and feet. His thick leather 
boarding cap has saved him.” 

‘*Take him up tenderly, then, and I will 
hold his head. Let some one bring lights 
and light the house. O A®sculapius, save 
him! save him!” 

They put the broad old shield under 
him, and gently lifted him up all together. 
Julia, by a strong exertion of her will, res- 


| one, for he lay in complete torpor. 
| ing one of the most active of the men-serv- 
| ants, she dispatched him on the swiftest 


how couldst thou do | 





| olutely put down all the natural nervous 


ness she felt, and determined to do her ut 
most for him. Supporting tenderly the 
head that had now become so dear to her, 
with her hands that trembled somewhat 
in spite of all her resolution, she soon 
reached the house, and had him laid upon 
the bed in the best and largest of the guest 
chambers. Then removing the stiff lea 
ther boarding cap that had done such good 


| service, and washing off the clotted blood 
take the place of 


from the curling hair, she found to her 
great joy that the skull was not broken; 
but the blow must have been a powerful 
Call- 


horse to her cousin Marcus Aurelius Sabi- 


| nus at Baize, who owned a very able Greek 
| physician, and who hired him out at a 


high price to those who needed him. He 
had been purchased by the father of his 
present owner, who had remarked him as 
a very bright and intelligent young slave. 
Noticing his turn for medicine, he had him 
carefully educated in the* art, in which he 


allowed to purchase his freedom, though 


| he offered a high price for himself, his for- 
| mer as well as his present owner both pre 


ferring to hire him out at high prices, and 


| thus repay themselves for their expendi- 


ture. The messenger fortunately found 

him at home, and he returned with him. 
His clear, penetrating eyes, with the 

calm consciousness of ability that marked 


| his whole bearing, impressed Julia most. 


favorably, though this was qualified by 


| the subdued demeanor of a slave, and the 


necessary sadness of a highly educated 
man who is still retained in a servile con- 
dition. Having carefully examined into 
the condition of the patient, he said: 

‘* Brain-fever seems to be commencing. 
He may suddenly pass from this stupor 
into strong delirium. Have ready four 
of the strongest men you can command, 
for possibly we may need all their 
strength.” 

His prediction was soon verified. Aft- 
er some convulsive movements Titus sat 
up in bed and gazed around. Seeing 
Julia near the door, he exclaimed: 

‘“ What! cruel one, art thou still there 
to persecute me? My head is all on fire. 
It burns; it burns. My blood boils in my 
veins. Give me the dagger that I gave 
thee, that I may prick my heart and let 
the hot blood out.” 
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He started up as if to approach her, but 
the four strong men seized him, and pass- 
ing strong bands over him, they bound 
him securely to the bed, while Julia fled 
in terror to her own room, and buried her 
face in the cushions of her couch. 

‘* Must he die,” she thought 
and thus be lost when just regained? Oh 
no! the gods could not be so cruel. O 
Asculapius,” she exclaimed, ‘‘save him! 
save him! and I will enrich thy altar. 
Be merciful, and send relief!” 


She could not help hearing the delirious | 


shouts that rang through the house. She 
could not stay away in spite of the sharp 
pain it gave to hear him. Now he called 
on 
heard her own name, and complaints of 
her cruelty; then he was evidently, in 
imagination, in all the heady tumult of 
a fight, leading on his brave boarders to 
sweep the enemy from their deck. 

She sent for the physician, and entreat- 
ed him to do his best. He understood of 
course her feelings, and re-assured her to 
the best of his ability. Toward noon of 


hoofs upon the rocks, and looking ouf of 


a window, saw her father approaching | 


with his attendants. 
meet him, she was soon in his arms, and 
told him hurriedly of what had happened 
while their dinner was preparing. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we shall run no more 
such risks, for Agrippa has his fleet now 
ready. I heard as I came by the naval 
station that they are to sail to-morrow to 
attack that foolish sluggard Sextus Pom- 
pey, on the Sicilian coast, and that will be 
the last of him; but you must have some 
doors shut, for this shouting is too trouble- 
some, and if this continues the small house 


him, so that we can get some sleep at night. 
Now hurry dinner, my child, for I am 
hungry. 
having eaten little,’so that I am quite 
sharp-set with my long morning ride. I 
have to send a messenger to Rome with 
my report about my province, and he can 
bear thy message to the mother or sister 
of Titus. Write it to-day, for my mes- 
senger must leave to-morrow morning.” 
Directions were immediately given to 
prepare the garden house. The letter was 
written and dispatched. For a week the 
young man raved, with scarcely any sleep, 
carefully watched by the skillful Greek. 
Then thechange came. The inflammation 


‘die now, | 


his mother and his sister; now she | 


|cordial through his frame. 
| told 
| said that she must be both 
the next day she heard the sound of horses’ | 


Ruuning down to | 





| firmly, ‘ 





subsided, and the patient lay exhausted on 
his couch. Slowly, slowly his strength 
returned, the terrible wear and tear was 
gradually made up again, the wasted tis- 
sues were restored, and the mute sutferer’s 
tongue was unloosed. 

Oh, what joy was Julia’s when at last 
she was told that he was really recover 


ing! 


She had received an answer from 


| his sister, stating that his mother, in con 
| sequence of exposure, had caught a cold, 


which changed into a fever, so that nei- 
ther could come to him. She felt, there- 
fore, that she must take their place. When 
the physician said that he was strong 
enough to see her, she sent to ask if she 
might come. ; 

At first he received her with constraint 
and embarrassment; but her ardent eyes, 
her warm expressions of thankfulness and 
delight at his recovery, her abundant and 
cordial gratitude for what he had done, 
all spread like a balmy and invigorating 
When she 
him of the letter from Rome, and 
mother and 
sister to him until they could come, he 


| smiled and thanked her, as she took her 


leave, at the instance of the physician, 
who refused a longer interview. 

At her second visit he was much strong- 
er, and asked if he was a prisoner. 

“Yes,” said she; ‘‘ you are my prisoner.” 

‘*But tell me of Sextus Pompey,” he 
exclaimed. 

‘*He has been utterly defeated off the 


| northern coast of Sicily by Agrippa, and 


has fled toward the east.” 
Covering his face with his hands, he 
bowed down his head and 


was silent. 


| Sitting down beside him, she said, tender 
| ly: **Do not be cast down. 
at the garden’s end must be fitted up for | 


If thou hast 
lost one friend, thou hast many others 
left, and none warmer than weare. Think 


| how much, how very much, I owe thee.” 
[ mounted just after daybreak, | 


He raised his head, and looking at her, 
with her glistening eyes moist with tears 


| for his sorrow, and beaming evidently with 
| the warmest affection for him, he said, 
| softly, ‘‘ Julia, dost thou love me ?” 


She bent down her head, and a slight 
tremor passed over her, but she answered, 
I do, Titus.” 

And as he drew her to his bosom the 
happiest pair that morning’s sun lit with 
his beams was on the rocky promontory 
of Misenum. 

They neither of them wished then to 
try the sharp point of the dagger. 
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5 ig [REE things are perfectly clear to cit 


first, the United 
States of America constitute the greatest 
second, New York is 
the greatest city in the country; third, the 
Custom-house is the greatest institution in 
the city 

The Custom-house is a plain 


izens of New York : 


country on earth; 


Doric 
building, of Quincey granite, with a porti- 
co of twelve front, four middle, and two 
rear granite columns, each thirty-eight 
feet high and four and a half feet in di 
ameter. It has a frontage of 200 feet on 
Wall Street, a depth of about 160 feet on 





William and Hanover streets, and is 77 
feet high. The rotunda has a height of 
80 feet, and the dome is supported on 
eight pilasters of fine variegated Italian 
marble. Constructed for a Merchants’ 
Exchange, at a cost of $1,800,000, it was 
purchased and occupied by the national 
covernment in, 1862, and ought to be sold 
at the earliest opportunity. It is dark, 
damp, inconvenient, badly ventilated, and 
altogether inadequate for present uses. 
President Arthur, when Collector of the 
Port of New York, wisely advocated the 
erection of a suitable edifice on the block 








sounded by Whitehall and State streets, 
Bowling Green, and Whitehall Square. 
[hat would be a more eligible site. It is 
near to the Barge Office, which covers the 
vater-front sold by the city to the gov- 
ernment for $5000. 

Plain as the Custom-house is, it is the 
commercial heart of the American peo- 
What passes there is felt by every 
man, woman, and child in the land. 
There most of the duties are collected on 
the foreign woollens, silks, linens, cottons, 
and on the hats, bonnets, and furs they 
wear; on the carpets and mattings they 
tread; on the sugars, molasses, confection- 
ery, spices, fruits, and breadstuffs they 
eat; on the spirits, wines, and malt liquors 
they drink; on the watches and jewelry 
they carry; on the earthenware, china, 
and glass that cover their tables; on the 
paintings that adorn their walls, the books 
that fill up their libraries, and the iron, 
steel, and other metallic instruments indis- 
pensable to their uses. All these articles 
cost the consumer more because of the 
work that is done at the Custom-house. 

The total value of merchandise, free 
and dutiable, imported into the United 
States during the year ending June 30, 
1883, was $723,180,914. The total value 
of dutiable merchandise entered for con- 
sumption, on arrival and after withdrawal 
from warehouse, in the United States dur- 
ing the same period, was $493,916,384. 
The entire value of dutiable merchandise 
imported into the United States, entered 
for consumption, and warehoused for 
payment of duties, in the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1883, was $515,676,196. The 
total amount of duties collected thereon 


ple. 


EXHIBIT SHOWING THE Imports FROM GREAT Brit 
UNITED STATES DURING THE 


Number of 
Vessels, 


Country. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Gibraltar 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, : 
Prince Edward Island 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
British West Indies 
British Guiana 
British 
British 
British 


J Se are 
Hong-Kong 

British Possessions in Africa 
British Possessions in Australasia. . 
All other British Possessions . . . 
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AIN AND HER DEPENDENCIES INTO THE Ports OF 
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was $214,706,496, or 43.49 per cent. of the 
whole value as officially stated. 

This enormous revenue from duties on 
imported goods is the principal means 
wherewith the United States government 
maintains the army, the navy, and the 
civil service, pays the interest on the na 
tional debt, reduces the principal, and ef- 
fects needed improvements. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, 
there were collected at the port of New 
York in duties on foreign merchandise 
no $146,483,964, or 68.5 per 
cent. of the aggregate amount collected 
in all the ports of the country. This 

| fact shows the great national importance 
of the New York Custom-house. Another 
fact of similar bearing is that the foreign 
commerce of the United States, which has 
increased nearly one hundred per cent. 
since 1866, must in the future, as in the 
past, be mainly carried on through New 

York. 

With the exception of Mexico and Can- 
ada, our commercial intercourse with oth- 
er nations is conducted by means of steam 
and sailing vessels. By far the greater 
portion of these is owned by foreigners. 
The tonnage of foreign vessels entered at 
American ports increased from 3,117,034 

in 1866 to 10,526,176 tons in 1888; 

whereas the American tonnage entered 

from foreign ports only increased from 

1,891,453 tons in 1866 to 2,834,681 tons in 

1883. 

Great Britain, which, independently of 
her colonial and other possessions, is our 
largest commercial correspondent, and 
which imported from us goods valued at 
$425,424,174 in the year ending June 30, 


av, . eS 


less than 


tons 


THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1883. 
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Vessels, 
1,189 


172 
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205 
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30.328 
160,184 
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8,838,582 6,289 $238,645,086 








THE BARGE 


1883, exporting to us within the same pe- | 
riod goods amounting to $188,622,619, is, 
naturally enough, the principal owner of | 
this shipping. She takes 51.6 per cent. of 
the total value of American exports, and 
sends to us 26 per cent. of all our imports. 

In 1883 the total value of merchandise 
imported and exported at the port of New | 


OFFICE. 


York was $857 ,430,637, or 55.43 per cent. of 


| the whole value of our foreign commerce. 


The tonnage of British vessels entering 
at United States ports in the last fiscal 
year amounted to 6,775,526 tons, a falling 
off in two years of 1,682,271 tons, but still 
constituting nearly two-thirds of the en- 
tire foreign tonnage entering at our ports. 


Exurpir sHowING NuMBER AND TONNAGE OF AMERICAN AND ForEIGN VESSELS WHICH ENTERED THE Port 
or New York rrom Great BriraiN AND HER DEPENDENCIES IN THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1883; 


ALSO VALUE or Imports. 


American Vesse 
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England... 
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Ireland 
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Mr. George Hillier, superintendent of 


ie Custom-house building, who entered 
ie revenue service in 1841, keeps record 
f all the steam-ships entering New York 
‘om Europe. The average number of 
eekly arrivals is forty. 
ellous exhibit, in view 
n 1845, only thirty-nine 


This is a mar 
of the fact that 
years ago, there 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, COLLECTOR OF THE 


was only one steamer, the Syria, plying | 


between New York and Liverpool. 

The local administration of the nation- 
al statutes regulating this vast and rapid- 
ly growing commerce, together with the 
collection of the differential duties im 
posed on imported merchandise, is intrust 
ed to a Collector, assisted by a Naval Offi 


cer, a Surveyor, and an Appraiser of the 
port of New York. Each is nominated 
for office by the President of the United 
States, confirmed therein by vote of the 
national Senate, and may retain his po 
sition for four years, unless removed for 
satisfactory 


reasons by Executive 


and Senatorial authority. 


joint 


PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Collector William H. Robertson, a vig 
orous and robust gentleman of sixty years, 
was commissioned by President Garfield, 
June 29, 1881, and brought to his new 
office the experience acquired in a long 
and honorable legal, judicial, and legisla 
tive career. Whether as Congressman, 
State Senator, or judge, his reputation was 
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of the highest character, and justified the 
expectations that have since been so abun 
dantly realized. The discussions in the 
national Senate pertinent to his nomina- 
tion, and the results to which they gave 
birth, will ever constitute one of the most 
memorable chapters in American polit- 
ical history. 

The Collector's duty is to see that all 
vessels and the merchandise therein con 
tained, coming within the jurisdiction of 
his district, are duly entered at the Custom- 


the other 
customs service be en- 
abled to do their duty as by law required ; 
that the duties be properly assessed and 
collected, and that the legal disposition be 
made of goods entered in bond, or other- 


held to their liabilities; that 
branches of the 


wise, or which are unclaimed; that smuy-- | 


gling and other frauds be prevented; that 
claims for drawback or refund be paid 
upon due proof only; that just fines, pen- 
alties, and forfeitures 
forced; and to report fully, as by law re- 
quired, on all that pertains to the customs 
revenue, to the Treasury Department at 
Washington. 

It.is the duty of the Naval Officer to 
verify the clerical work done in the Col 
office. 


lector’s The latter is performed 


under laws and regulations so compli- | 


cated as to render independent revision, 
in order to insure perfect accuracy, indis- 
The Naval Officer is 
to correct errors, inadvertencies, 


pensably necessary. 
sworn 


and neglect; and to enforce strict com- | 


pliance with the national statutes. His 
action is co-ordinate with that of the 
Collector ‘‘in all matters affecting the 
collection of customs revenue, so far as 
they involve the amount of money col- 
lectable and collected; the proper record, 
adjustment, correction, and certification 
of accounts, including those of drawbacks 
and refunds ; the enforcement of all laws 
and regulations for the safety of the reve- 
nue, and excluding any and all concern 
in the administration of the machinery 
of collection.” 


now at the head of this department. The 
average cost per annum of the Naval Of- 
ficer’s department in New York for the 
past twelve or thirteen years does not ex 


ceed one-tenth of one per cent. of the du- | 


ties collected at that port, and it certainly 
yields vastly more than that sum to the 
government in return. 


General Charles K. Gra- | 
ham, formerly Surveyor of the Port, is | 
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The Surveyor is charged with the duty 
subject in all cases to the Collector—of su- 
perintending and directing all inspectors, 
weighers, measurers, and gaugers within 
the port; of weekly reporting all neglect 
of duty to the Collector; of visiting, by 
proxy, all arriving vessels, and reporting 
in writing every morning to his superior 
all that have arrived from foreign ports on 
the preceding day; specifying the names 
and denominations the the 


of vessels, 


| masters’ names, whence arrived, whether 
house; that legally responsible parties be | 


laden or in ballast, to what nation belong- 
ing, and, if American vessels, whether the 
masters have or have not complied with 
the law requiring a definite number of 
manifests of the cargo on board. He may 
act in certain cases with the Collector 
and Naval Officer in allowing ships’ man- 
ifests to be corrected. He must also put 
one or more inspectors on board each ves- 
sel immediately after its arrival in port; 


| ascertain and rate, acording to law, the 
be imposed and en- | 


proof, quantities, and kinds of distilled spir- 
its imported ; examine into the correspond- 
ency between the goods imported in any 
vessel and the deliveries thereof, accord 
ing to the inspectors’ returns and the per 
mits for landing the same, and report any 
error or discrepancy to the Collector and 
the Naval Officer; superintend the lad 
ing for exportation of all goods entered 
for the benefit of any drawback, bounty, 
or allowance, and report on the corre 
spondency between the kind, quantity, 
and quality of the goods so laded with 
the entries and permits granted therefor; 
test the weights, measures, and other in 
struments used in ascertaining the duties 
on imports, with public standards; report 
disagreements, and execute directions for 
correcting them agreeably to the stand- 
ard. The duties of this office devolve upon 
Mr. James L. Benedict, formerly Auditor 


| of the department. 


It is the duty of the Appraiser to ascer- 
tain and report to the Collector, under 
that official's orders, the quantity, descrip 
tion, and value of all imported merchan 
dise, and to give his opinion as to what 
rate of duty such goods are liable to pay. 

The duties of the Collector and his as- 


| sistants not only include the collection of 
| the tariff on goods entered for consump- 


tion, and the proper entry and clearance 
of vessels, but also the surveillance, ap- 


| praisement, and forwarding of goods im- 


ported by citizens in other sections of the 
country, through the port of New York, 


















































INSPECTION OF CAS3IN 


and on which the imposts are collected at 


the places of destination. In the due dis 
charge of these onerous, delicate, and oft 
en difficult duties, ability, faithfulness, 
and integrity in all the officials are essen 
tially necessary. 


PASSENGERS’ 


Added to these quali- 


BAGGAGE ON THE DOCK 


ties, expert knowledge, careful training, 
judicial experience, and culture are also 
All these 
qualifications are sought—and should 
by subjecting ap 


requisite in many instances. 


uniformly be sought 
| plicants for office, and for promotion in 








INSPECTION OF IMMIGRANTS’ BAGGAGE. 


office, to judicious competitive examina 
tions, under regulations prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

In February, 1884, there were 1538 pub- 
lie servants employed in the New York 
Custom-house, at salaries amounting to 
$1,988,237 per annum. Of these, 232, 
with salaries amounting to $311,513, in the 
Collector’s special department, had been 
appointed under the Civil Service regula- 
tions. 
amounting to $50,800, in the Naval Office, 
and 126, with amounting to 
$176,083, in the Appraiser’s department, 
who had been appointed under the same 
regulations. Of the 1538 employés in the 
Custom-house, 470 were in the Collector's 
office, 95 in the Naval Office, 321 in the 
Appraiser’s, 11 in the General Appraiser’s, 
and 35 in the Surveyor’s; while there were 


322 inspectors, 9 inspectresses, 117 night 


salaries 


inspectors, 94 weighers and gaugers, and 
64 store-keepers. 

Among the officials not subjected to 
competitive examinations are the Collect- 


uty Naval Officers, Surveyor, appraisers, 
engineers, ushers, laborers, etc. 
The members of the large force belong- 


There were also 34, with salaries’ 


ing to the Collector's office are distrib- 
uted into eight divisions, including the 
Auditor’s, Cashier’s, Warehouse, Naviga- 
tion, Entry, Invoice and Order, Law, and 
Public Store departments. Besides these, 
there is a Customs Bureau at Castle Gar- 
den, with a superintendent in, charge; and 
a Correspondence Bureau at the Custom 
house, in charge of the Chief Clerk of 
Customs. Mr. Joseph Treloar, the latter 
official, enjoyed twenty-one years of 
training under the tutelage of Assistant 
Collector Clinch; has been in office more 
than thirty years; is an encyclopedia of 
customs law and literature; holds all his 
knowledge at instantaneous command, 
and has the courage of his convictions. 
Each of the lastsix departments isin charge 
of a deputy collector, has a chief clerk, 
and a suitable number of subordinates. 
The Bureau of Statistics is included in 
the Auditor’s department. There are also 
two deputy collectors for the current busi- 


ness of the office, an assistant collector 


| at Jersey City, and a special deputy col 
or, Deputy Collectors, Naval Officer, Dep- | 


| 
| 


lector, Mr. Joseph Barrett, who is also the 
Collector's private secretary. 

How the functionaries in these several 
departments come into active service is 





pparent as the progréss of passengers 


id goods through the Custom-house is 
aced. 

Armed with a pass from the Surveyor, 
ie inquirer proceeds to the Barge Office, 
it the Battery. This is a granite and 
‘on building of irregular shape, with 
ms for the Surveyor’s staff, day, night, 
ind female inspectors, examiners, officials 
rom the Collector’s, Naval Officer's, and 
\ppraiser’s offices, and for the safe-keep- 


SEARCHING 


| soon to be forgotten. 


A FEMALE 
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ing of public documents and records. <A 
capacious shed, with 10,000 square feet 
of area, projects seaward from the build 
ing. Close by is the dock where he takes 


| the revenue-cutter, in command of a uni 


formed officer of the revenue marine 
service, who is also a customs official, 
and subject to the Collector's orders. The 
sail down the bay on a bright, breezy May 
morning is a pleasurable experience not 
The boarding in- 


SMUGGLER. 
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spectors, as well as the revenue marine 
officer, willingly impart information. 
The incoming steamer 


| 
| 
the Servia, of | 
the Cunard Line, will answer as an ex- 
ample for all—reported by telegraph from 
Fire Island, is soon met as she slowly en- | 
ters port under the guidance of a skillful 
pilot. The breathing ocean monster, | 
bearing still on her nostrils the salt of | 
much tempestuous spray, is covered with | 
eager Americans returning home, eur | 
ous foreign tourists, and anxious immi- 
grants gazing for the first time on the 
shores of the promised land that hence- 
forth is to be their home. 

The revenue marine officer assigned to 
boarding duty, and the inspectors of pas- 
sengers’ baggage, ascend the rope-ladder, 
as soon as the sanitary examination of the 
vessel has been completed by the Health 
Officer of the port. The revenue marine 
officer demands from the master the man- 
ifests of his cargo; and, if the vessel be 
American, he also demands the crew list, 
and has the crew mustered and compared 
withthe list. Healsoidentifies, by means of 
theconsul’s certificate, any destitute Amer- 
ican seamen who may have been brought 
home in the vessel. Then he certifies the 
manifests, crew list} and consul’s certifi- 
cates, seals or secures the hatches and open- 
ings until the necessary permits for unlad- 
ing are obtained, and hands over the charge 
of the vessel to the inspectors who have 
been temporarily assigned to her, or to 
superintend the delivery of cargo. At 
the Barge Office he subsequently makes 
report of his procedure, and delivers all 
duplicate manifests and other papers re- 
ceived from the master of the vessel to 
the boarding officer for transmission to 
the Collector at the Custom-house. 

The examination of personal baggage 
belonging to returning Americans and to 
foreign visitors is a matter of great inter- 
est to the parties concerned. As soon as 
the staff officer in charge receives the pas- 
senger list from the purser, he and his 
fellow-oflicials take their seats at the end 
of one of the long tables in the saloon. 
Blanks containing declarations of the dif- 
ferent trunks, valises, rugs, ete., and of 
the dutiable goods contained in them, are 
on hand, and are filled out consecutively 
as the passengers, in long lines, present 
themselves to the inspectors. When the 
blank is filled out, agreeably to the repre- 
sentations of each individual, or of the head 








of a family who acts for the whole, he 


solemnly swears that his statements are 
true, and signs the document. This is 
handed to another member of the staff, 
who numbers and retains it, and gives to 


| the signer a ticket bearing a correspond 


ing number. The signer’s name is at the 
same time checked off on the passenger list 


| by a third officer. 


Under the inquiries propounded by the 
inspectors, the idiosyncrasies of the parties 
questioned not unfrequentl y become mark 
edly apparent. Some are jolly, others 
sulky, and others nervous. Some prompt 
ly and others hesitantly respond to the 
query: ‘‘ Have you any new or dutia 
ble goods ?” Honest men at once blurt 
out: ‘‘ Yes; twelve pairs of kid gloves 
for a friend;” ‘‘A piece of silk for my 
wife;” ‘‘A cloak for my daughter;” ‘‘ A 
service of china—here are the bills.” 
The answers are at once entered under 
the appropriate heading, together with 
the value of the articles specified, if 
known by the owner. A peculiar mark 
is also put on the back of the paper to 
indicate to the examining inspector that 
something ‘‘ declared” is in the baggage 
of that individual. Experienced travel 
lers pass the ordeal quietly ; others are 
occasionally restive under the pointed in- 
quisition. While thus engaged, the in 
spectors answer a thousand and one ques 
tions, endlessly varied, about required 
forms, when the baggage will be exam 
ined, the rates of duty, and when the wor- 
rying querists will be able to leave the 
dock. Patience has, or ought to have, 
her perfect work in these pachydermatous 
gentlemen. 


While this lively scene is in progress 
the steamer is proceeding up the bay, en- 
ters the North River, and slowly moves 
into her dock. There matters wear a still 


more exciting aspect. Crowds of expect- 
ant friends are in waiting. Eager salu- 
tations are exchanged. The voyagers are 
as willing to quit the luxurious steamer 
as was Dr. Johnson the ship that he de- 
fined as ‘‘a prison, with a chance of being 
drowned.” The movable gangway is 
run from the dock to the deck. The cab- 
in passengers pour down it in ceaseless 
streams, while the steerage passengers wait 
wistfully for later debarkation at Castle 
Garden. The staff officers, declarations 
in hand, follow. Baggage is landed and 
deposited in separate piles, according to the 
initials of the owners’ names, the proper 
label having been affixed on the steamer. 





LANDING IMMIGRANTS AT CASTLE 


The places are designated by huge letters | 


on the wall of the shed. If there are many 
Smiths aboard, for instance, there will be 
acrowded congregation of trunks and 
owners about 8. The examining inspect- 
ors are already drawn up in line across 
the dock, and nothing passes them with- 
out due scrutiny. Wearied travellers, 
who can leave their matters in the hands 
of friends, are relieved of further waiting, 
and after quick search of wraps and va- 
lises are allowed to depart in peace. As 


each individual’s baggage is brought to 


gether, he notifies the staff officer, and 
hands over his ticket. The officer selects 
the corresponding declaration, writes the 


GARDEN, 


name of an inspector—whom he calls from 
the line—upon it, and directs immediate 
examination. This is usually sufficiently 
thorough. Inspectors, through long prae 
tice, become involuntary disciples of La- 
vater, and such expert critics of human 
nature that they almost intuitively detect 
attempted fraud. Dutiable articles, not 
declared as such, are brought out, valued 
by the attendant appraiser, entered, with 
value attached on the declaration, and the 
owner is obliged to pay the requisite duty 
to a clerk in attendance for the purpose 
of receiving it. The inspector also signs 
his name to the declaration. 

The efficiency and courtesy of the Dep- 
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fHE SEIZURE-ROOM 


irveyor and also of the Inspectors 


mi the dock, together with the delicate 


discharge of their not particularly pleas 


ing duties, are worthy of high praise, 
Exceptions are few and far between The 


; } ] ] 
questions asked about dresses, laces, cloaks. 


ete., are not invariably met with precisely 
ithful rejoinders. To cheat Unele Sam 


de 


oe 1°) 
cidedaly Vellal sin bY most of his children, 


revenue matters 1s regarded is 


itive or adopted This notion is doubt 


ess an unconscious remnant of the free 


booting ethies of forgotten ancestors lt 
is slowly vielding to higher and better 
ideas Even the wealthiest are not ex 
empt from the smugeline mania One 
centleman vVhose name synonymous 


th almost fabulous wealth, returning 


from Europe in company with his wife, 
is compelled to pay about S1S800 in duties 


On her enormous stoek OF Wearing ap 

I 
parel. which le ontended was not dutia 
t] 


ble, whether it had or had not been worn 
He appealed to the Seeretary of the Trea 
t 


Surry vho decided against him He then 


brought suit within ninety days in the 


United States court His wife swore that 
a portion of the whole had been worn in 
th. The duties paid on that portion 


rood tal 
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were refunded, 
while those on 
the remainder 
were retained 

Smuggling is carried on in many ways 
and will be carried on while human na 
ture continues to be what it is. Foreign 
retail traders are adept instructors in the 
art of evading the payment of duties, as 
any one who has been in the lace estab 
lishment of Des Marets and other mer 
chants at Brussels ean testify The inge 
nuity of Inspectors Is taxed to the utter 
most to defeat their schemes Female in 
spectors are employed to search persons 
of their own sex who are sent to them by 
the Deputy Surveyor for that purpose. Of 
these inspectresses there are nine. In 
IS66 there were only four. The inspect 
resses perform their duties, both at Castle 
Garden and on the docks, in rooms set 
apart for such searches Recitals of their 
experiences are at once amusing and hu 
miliating to believers in the natural good 
ness of men German Jews are more ad 
dicted to smugeling than people of oth 
er nationalities, but none are altogether 
free from the vice Modistes and dress 
makers are naturally the most frequent 
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grant offenders. Extra gold wateh-— ; Their turn comes next In the 


ices, Silks, linens, wound around the Servia their accommodations have been 
or limbs: human hair in toupees, sumptuous compared with those proy ided 


s. and switches sewn into skirts: new in steamers of Continental lines, and es 
sses stitched to old ones: silks and pecially In those sailing Tron Holland 
1 es made up Into several voluminous All the oxvgen Of the Atlantic is needed 
ts—are among ordinary discoveries. to save them from the diseases that fou 
inlueky wight, suspected of com i lnacecustomed food, close contaet, al 
tv in feminine designs, was found to unavoidable uncleanliness indues But 


two sets of point lace in the crown of even this must be denied in stormy voy 


a iges, and many of them arrive in plivs 
By the 346 saloon passengers arriving ical condition that imperatively calls for 
New York in the Servia, 230 entries of medical assistance Man's inhumanity 
tiable eoods vere made, and on them toman’ isoften pa nfully visible on steam 

=346 85 in imposts were collected The shipand sailing vessel alike Matters im 
rleetor’s representative on the dock re prove, it is true, but all too slowly Tl 


ns the declarations, makes the entries) dens in which many are eribbed, cabined 





lis own name, and pays the duties re- and confined are often untit for the us 
ved to the eashier. who receipts for of human beines The smell of the s 
em and cheeks his account. The reve- is in the clothing of the unhappy occu 
ie from this single source Is quite con pants Tor lone weeks after their eseaye 
derable in the course of twelve months One vessel brought 1155 steerage 4 


When all the work of the examining gers from Amsterdam in May, IS82.) Span 
flicers on the dock has been yy rformed deck and lower deck were crowded An 
ievy return to the Barge Office, and the average of sixteen people occupied excl 
ispectors assigned to s iperinte nd the room The marvel is that the tive deaths 
lischarge of the eargo take charge of the on the vovage had not been fifty 
vessel 


These immigrants are a motley crowd 
But what of the immigrants in the steer- Nx 


York contains representatives of fon 
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steerage 





passen 


gers, were thus 
| recorded : 3791 
[ packages were 
1 sent to the public 


store forappraise 
ment, and some 
what than 
$10,000 in duties 


less 


collected 

them In 
the 
immigrants re 


upon 
ISS 
number of 
corded was 405.352 Smuggling among 
the steerage passengers is mainly contined 
to pr been visiting their 
Minute 


oceasionally detects preces of silk and vel 


rsons Who have 


friends in Europe examination 


vet, rings, watches, gold chains, and lig 


vors Diseretion is wisely intrusted to 


the officials, and is sparingly exercised 

















THE NEW YORK 


Here 


one vounge Teuton whose trunk reveals, 


toward genuine immigrants. is 
now that its false bottom has been knocked 
out,a formidable array of little phials con 
taining Mage ntropfe n, or stomach drops 
and oils wherewith to lubricate rheumatic 
LLUS. 


The value of the whole is about 
twelve shillings—certainly not an inor 
nate supply for a dyspeptic Dutchman, 
nd hardly I 


al 





enough to last a hypochon 
month. The 


the 710 seizures of goods of all 


Yankee for a single 


¢ 
if 


driae 
3 


classes smuggled by incoming passengers 


in the year ending June 380, 1883, was 
$125,519. 

Kor each package sent in for appraise 
ment acheck is given to the owner, and 
also a receipt by the United States Public 
Store-keeper. This check is returned when 
the package is taken away. 
being 


SO360 


Immigrants 
now than 
collected in in 
Free baggage is sent into another depart 
After the im 
migrants have been duly registered, their 
uncurrent funds exchanged for American 
currency, and tl 


i 


poorer formerly, only 
were ISS35 


duties 





ment, and is duly checked. 


ieiv railroad tickets pur 
forwarded, after 


presentation of tickets at the office, t 


chased, the baggage is 


) 
their destinations in the West, or in other 
parts of the country. The Castle Garden 
Express delivers such as is addressed to 
New York, 

Castl 
neficent 


Newark, and other near cities. 
e Garden is one of the most be 
institutions in the world, and 
owes its present uses largely to Dr. Fried 
rich Kapp, now a member of the Imperial 
German Reichsrath, but formerly a resi 


dent of New York. 


trol of nine Commissioners of Emigration, 


It is under the con- 


appointed for the term of six years by the 
Governor and confirmed by the Senate 
of the State of New York. Thither let us 
follow a portion of the 6730 immigrants 


who arrived by seven different steamers | 


on the 15th of May, LSS2. The name of 
each, the date of his arrival, place of de 
parture, number of his family (if any), 
whither bound, his business, and 
particulars, are all registered. 


other 
This ree 
ord, together with that of the cabin pas 
sengers, is compared with the manifest of 
each captain, which manifest ought to ex 
hibit the names of all the persons he had 
on board. It thus becomes a check on the 
greed of some who have brought more 
passengers than the law permits, or than 
were named in the manifests. 

Not only do the Commissioners of Emi- 
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gration protect their often helpless charges 
against the extortions, robberies, and un 


speakable villainies of the human harpi S 
infested tl] and 


preyed upon the luckless incomers—not 


who formerly ie docks, 


only do they supply interpreters, main 
tain an employment bureau, assist in the 
exchange of funds, 


purchase of 


: : } 
forwarding Of immigrants and baveage 


tickets, 


ut they also license the boarding-house 


runners, and subject them to rigid super 
They further provide for the 
and disabled, the ] , and the 
pregnant women whose husbands, if sick, 
are sent to the hospital on Ward's Island, 
furnish medicine to the 


Vision. 


SICK inatlics 


ailing and truss 
mrded 
them 
found 


es to the ruptured, and preserve rec 
di 


be 


particulars of all thus coming under 
special care by which they may 
and identified in the future. 

Near the Information Bureau from 2000 
T 


to 2500 people waiting inquiringly for 
their friends have sometimes been con 
geregated at one time. 

The grandly beneficent work of the 


Emigration Commissioners deserves bet 
ter medical facilities than the miserably 
inadequate hospital accommodations at 
| their immediate 
den. 


command in Castle Gar 
New York does the work and bears 
the expense connected with foreign immi 
gration, but the whole country shares 
The railroads especial 
The eash value of ticke 
| purchased by inward-bound immigrants 
}in 18s] 


inh 
its benefits. ly 
profit by it. 


was more than five millio 
Moneys to the value of 


‘ 
ast 


lars. 
millions were exchanged in 
den, and the estimated amount 

| drafts, bonds, and other representat 
specie value | 
year 


ot 


ives ol 


i 
yrought in during the same 
vas no less than one hundred mill 
ion dollars. Castle Garden ought to bea 
national institution. 

While all this busy, anxious work is 
going on at the dock and immigrant land 
ing depot, the captain of the vessel r« pairs 
| to the Custom-house and enters his ves- 

sel by delivering its register, together with 
| his clearance and other papers, and _ par- 
| ticularly the original manifest of his car 
| vo, to the Collector. He also affirms un 
der oath that he sailed from the port of 


his 


his 


| departure on a certain day, and that 
manifest truthful to best 
| knowledge and belief. He further signs 
this sworn aflirmation, and attaches it to 
| his manifest. Until this is done the bulk 
|}of his cargo can not be broken. The 


1S the o! 








and contains the 


ting, 


name of the vessel, where she is owned, 
masters name, tonnage, where built, 
\\ her bo ind, W here cargo Was shipped, 
the marks and numbers of the several 
pa ves, the contents of the packages, 
CC S het names and reside neces, and 
ports of destination, number of passen- 


cers. and the 


nature and amount of the 


and eabin The manifest 


stores, 


IS us lally in the national lancuage of the 
vi and is made up from the bills of 
lading, or copi s of them, given to ship- 


by the captain 


LOOK ls. 


pe of 


and signed 
( presentative 


} It is an essential 
ocument, and copies of it are made to 


yr his re 
d 
meet the several requisitions of the cus- 


tain or master is noted at once in the re- 


revenue. This statement of the cap- 


gister of entries of vessels, and a copy of it 
is furni 


W 





hed next day to the appraisers, 


itd 


in forty-eight hours after arrival 


the master must also report in W ritine all 
necessary information about his vessel to 


the Surveyor, and particularly the quan- 
titi 
he has on board, the number of packages 
in Which they are contained, together with 
the 


stores 


s and kinds of spirits, wines, and teas 


marks and numbers, and also his sea 


If the 


of spirits, wines, and teas. 


vessel belong to the United States, the 
master must give to the Collector a true 


account of the number of persons employ 
ed on board since it was last in a United 
States port, and must pay forty cents per 
month, for every person soemployed, into 
the Marine Hospital Fund before it can be 
admitted to entry. Fees and charges are 
about as numerous in New York as at Ni 
agara. These paid, and legal demands all 
satisfied, the Collector issues a general or- 


der for the delivery of the cargo. This is 


> ae re | 
effected under the supervision of the in- | 


spectors in care of the vessel. All car- 
goes must be unladed between sunrise 
and sunset. Special permits, however, 


may be granted by the Collector and Na- 
val Off 


sunrise. 


icer to unlade between sunset and 
In and in many other 
cases indemnity bonds are required by 


this 


the Collector. 
The dock during the un- 


lading and delivery of the cargo is one of 


scene on the 


creat interest and suggestiveness. 
discharging inspectors in charge superin- 
tend the transfer of the goods from the 
vessel to the dock; see to it that all goods 
requiring to be weighed, gauged, measured, 
or proved are manipulated only by the prop 


Thetwo | 


| night. 
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er officers; send sample goods and good 


ordered for appraisement to the Pul 
Store, and other merchandise to warehor 







ist 
or elsewhere as directed: allow no goods 
to leave the dock without due permits; di 

liver packages to authorized persons; and 
enterall permits, with specified particular 

to take away goods, and all goods take: 
away or sent to the Public Store, war 

house, or elsewhere, by marks, numbers, 
and descriptions, and what goods were ap 
parently damaged on the voyage, in a dis 
boo They also take charge of 
all the specie and valuables on board thi 
vessel; compare the list of stores on board 


th 


L- 
K. 


charging 


with those furnished by the master at 


Collector's office ; report dutiable goods and 


necessary stores to the Collector or Survey- 


or; seize all articles imported in violation 


| of law, and close and lock the hatches of 


the vessel at night. They also, within 
three days after the delivery of the dis 


charging book to the Surveyor, make an 


| other return of the discharge of the vessel, 


supported by permits, orders, and other 
vouchers, showing what goods were eall 
ed for and not found, what did not agree 


| with permit or order, what were damaged, 


; SCa 


| duty in connection with the cargo. 


what were not included in manifest, what 
stores were on board, and also the 
names of all officials who performed any 
Dis 
crepancies between ships’ manifests and in- 
spectors’ returns are subsequently correct 
ed by specific process in case no intention 
to defraud the government is apparent on 
the surface. Both manifests and inspect- 
ors’ returns go through the Bureau of Liq 
uidation and Closing of Vessels’ Accounts 


and ultimately find their way into that or 


| derly cemetery of dead enterprises known 


as the Record Room. 

When the discharging inspectors close 
their labors for the day, they are relieved 
as custodians of revenue interests by the 
night inspectors, who number 117 men, 
and are officered by Captain P. C 
and three assistants. 


. Bensel 
This foree is ecom- 
posed of vigorous and active men, and in- 
cludes medical and other students, who in 
this way acquire the funds necessary to 
complete their professional education. It 
is divided into two watches, which alter- 
nate in the discharge of duty from sunset 
to midnight, and from midnight to sun- 
rise. Should any be detailed for all-night 
duty on vessels lying in the stream, they 
are excused from service on the following 
The sphere of these duties includes 

















raters and portions of the shores of 
vw Jersey, Long Island, and New York 
be. 


The night inspectors are appointed to 
ent smugeling, are uniformed and 
ned, and are authorized to stop and 
ren re asonably suspect d persons ¥V ho 
co on board or come from the ves 
Their ottce is by ho means a sine 

It involves watching, exposure, 


igue. The Cuban steamers have 








en wont to brine men who ineclosed ci 
rs in rubber bags and threw them into 
waters of the lower bay. Confeder 
tes in boats then picked them up, placed 


them in express Wagons waili 





hore, and then drove rapidly away. 
There is something contagious in the glee 
of wide-awake officials as they relate how 
they had watched unseen the whole oper 
tion until the wagon was ready to start, 
vhen they seized the reins, and landed the 
spoils at the Seizure Room. One French 
eamer, notorious for smi 


17 


blets, when searched by this foree, was 


iweling by drib 
found to contain thirteen hundred bottles 
of spirits, which it was intended to send 
shore bottle by bottle. Tins about an 
inch deep, and fitted to the body under 
Ul armpits, have been taken from the 
bodies of men who were thus stealthily 
bringing in valuable bay oil. One dealer 
1 human hair, who died in possession of 
bout $200,000, was detected in illicit im 
portations under the shirts of his agents. 
Another vivacious fellow, belonging to a 
French steamer, rejoiced in a profitable 
trade in kid gloves secreted by the dozen 
in his immense boots. Sailing vessels are 
vatched by special agents, whose duties 
are irksome enough to render special su 
pervision by superiors a matter of positive 
Dealers in contraband goods, 
scamps who live by their wits, and un- 


necessity. 


scrupulous traders of many kinds tax the 
resources of human ingenuity and craft to 
the uttermost. Logs of foreign wood, cun- 
ningly excavated and packed with cigars 
or spirits; cases of boots and shoes, in the 
heels of which watches and jewelry are 
hidden; miraculous trunks, false as Ma- 
chiavelli, being thinly hollow on side and 
end, top and bottom, concealing laces, 
hair, trinkets, ete., ete., are among the 


common devices of ingenious freebooters. 
Keen, honest, true men—such as may be 


seen on any tour of night inspection, like | 


mastiffs at their posts, and especially if 
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the plots of the rast als. Politiea 
tions constitute no guarantee of etl 
The best attainable is through rigid adher- 
ence to the rules of the civil service re- 
form. 

All seizures of whatever value are sent 
to the Seizure Room at the Custom-house 
This is under the a ithority of General 
G. W.P 
port, and now the learned and effective 
head of the Law Department. It em- 


braces a singular collection. Here a jew- 





ilmer, formerly Appraiser of the 


eller’s pac there dresses, silks, shawls, 
laces, bundles of cigarettes, row-boats cap- 
| red with contraband coods on board, 
cutlery, wines, liquors, cigars, and obscene 
literature. Contaminating articles are de- 
stroyed, unclaimed goods may be obtained 
by the owner in the course of twelve months 
if they are detained in the General Order 
Store, or within three years if warehoused, 
on payimnent of d ity and order of the See- 
retary of the Treas iry. Perishable arti- 
cles are sold at auction as soon as possible 
Other condemned and unclaimed goods 
are sold by auction at Collector's sale, 
after being kept in custody as just stated. 
Complete records of all transactions are 
carefully preserved. 

A disappointed raiser of church debts 
said that he needed no evidence of total 
depravity additional to that of the unpaid 
subseription on his list. If he did, the 


Human- 


Charlies 


Seizure Room would furnish it. 
ity, after all, is redeemable. 
Reade maintains that it is ‘‘never too late 
to mend.” The records of the Custom 
house illustrate the theory of the novel 
ist. In May, 1882,a check for $87 came 
to hand from a troubled individual who 
had imported silks, laces, and linens in 
1873, and which he then believed to be 
f e, b it had since discove red Lo be d itia- 
ble to that amount; 850 to correct an un 
dervaluation arrived the week before. 
Collector Schell once received $1500 from 
a burdened conscience, the owner of 
whieh requested him to acknowledge the 
receipt in a daily paper, which he did. 
Smaller sums appear in the list of the 
Conscience Fund, such as $36, $10, $7 27. 
Most commendable of all is an item of 
S10 transmitted to the Collector by an 
inspector, into whose pocket it had been 
thrust by a passenger. Tender conscience 
or something else would not allow it to 
stay there, and the bribe was ‘‘ covered 
into the Treasury.” With these facts be- 


visitors be expected—are needed to baffle | fore him, Collector Robertson may still 
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hope to find out the author of the infa 
mously celebrated ‘* forged telegram,” and 
himself re 
ceived in the month of October, 1882, a 


more particularly since he 


s for $10,000 from a most excellent 
] 


] 
merchant whose clerk 


unknown to him, 

id defrauded the government of about 
that sum by undervaluations. The fact 
of undervaluation had not been suspected 
and the length of 
since it took place 


he Custom-house, 
time that had elapsed 
had placed the loss beyond the limits of 
legal recovery. New York has many 





merchant princes 
¢ from the Seizure Room to the 
ae ida, oi is obvious that the concen 


Returnin 


ated activi on the dock receiving the 
cargo has many counterparts in that of 
the consignees and their agents. These 
are nat ‘rally anxious to obtain possession 
of their merchandise as quickly as possi 
ble. They therefore hasten to the Cus 
tom-house and make entry of their re 
spective consignments. This is usually, 
but not always, done through the instru 
mentality of a class of men known as 
Custom-house brokers. 

Custom-house brokers are principally 
pushing young men bent on the attain 
me nt of fortune. The fees charged for 


assistance are matters of bargain 


high-minded and sternly principled | 
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| attaches the bill of lading to the entry of 


the goods he wishes to take away from th 
dock. All entries are made in duplicate 
Every entry must be of all goods comi: 

by the same vessel to the same consigne: 
even if they come from ten, twenty, thir 
ty, or more consignors. This requirement 
often makes it necessary for consumptio) 
entries to be made upon pro forma in 
voices, which practice has been used by 
dishonest men to further schemes for un 
dervaluation and fraud. 

The marks and numbers inserted in thi 
entry must correspond with those in the 
bill of lading, and the description of con 
tents of each package must tally with that 
found in the invoice. The invoice itself 
is also compared with that sent to th 
Collector by the consul. If the consignee 
vishes to have part of the dutiable goods 
claimed by him sent to a bonded ware 
house, he makes a separate and specific 
entry of them. These papers are next ex 
amined as to their correctness by an en 


try clerk, and are then stamped with eon 


| value of the goods thus entered. 


secutive numbers. The entry clerk also 
indorses on the back of the invoice the 
In de- 
termining approximately this value, the 
consul’s and commissioner's fees are de- 


ducted from the amount specified in the 


etween themselves and customers. If | 


t] 

* 

fraudulent and untrustworthy, théy are 
sure to be extruded from the building. 
Some are men of high moral character 
and excellent business abilities. True 
policy would dictate their enrollment, 
and invest the Collector with power to ex 
clude from practice all who are shown to 
be ineapable or unjust. Self - interest 
vould then 
est honesty and probity 


hold the broker to the strict 


At the Custom-house, the consignee or 
states under oath 
tain merchandise on board the steamer, 
and verifies his statement by the produc- 
tion of an invoice, bill of lading, and 
consular certificate to the invoice given 
in the country whence the goods were 
pe Invoices are made and certi- 


owner that he has cer 


invoice, and the shipping charges, and 
proper commissions prescribed by law, 
are added to it. The rate of duty and the 
date of examination of entry are also in- 
The entry clerk 
then issues a consumption permit for the 


seribed on the invoice. 


| duty-free and duty-paid goods, and a bond- 
| ed warehouse permit for those on which 


| and the invoice. 


the consignee does not wish to pay the 
duty at once, each permit agreeing with 
the contents of the entry, the bill of lading, 
All these papers, except 


the original entry, which remains in the 


| Collector's office, are then taken to the Na- 
| val Office, where the clerical work is veri 


| lar certificate duly attached. 


fied in triplicate, the consul filing one in | 


his pi e, sending 
of the port whither the goods are shipped, 


a second to the Collector | 


and giving a third to the consignor. The 


last forwards his to the consignee. He 
also forwards the bill of lading, or copy 
of it, given by the steam-ship company for 
goods shipped. The consignee or owner 


| fied. On their return a deputy collector 


compares the contents of the documents 
with each other, and ascertains whether the 
invoice is properly made, and the consu- 
If the latter 
be not attached, the claimant is required 
to give bonds to produce a proper consu- 
If all the papers be correct, 
the deputy collector then designates cer- 
tain packages of dutiable goods—about 10 
per cent. of the whole—and orders them 
to be sent to the Public Store for appraise- 
ment. Where this is inexpedient, as in 


lar invoice. 
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ease of iron, marble, gypsum, soda 


1, soda erystals, live animals, grains 
c., nC orde rs an 
iisement on the wharf; or in the case 
lass- ware, ete., at the merchants 
The number of the packages to be 
nined are deseribed by indorsement 
the invoice; which indorsement con 


ites all order to the Appraiser to de 


( their dutiable character and value 
A similar indorsement is written on the 
entry, and also on the permit The last is 

yder to the discharging i spector to 


id the packages indicate d to the Publi 
Store for appraisement The numbers 
tten on invoice, entry, and permit must 
ree, inasmuch as they are designed to be 


safeguards against collusion and fraud 


uid guides to officers who aet independ 
The consienee, or his broke r, papers in 


and pays the estimated duty on the whole 


: : 
invoice of goods wanted for immediate 
consumption, together with the legal Tees 


[The eashier affixes his check, in token of 
payment, to invoice and permit both 
Then the merchant, compliant with law 
ives what is termed a‘ return bond” th 
he will hold the packages intact for ten 
ys after the Appraiser has passed upon 
the cases sent to his departme nt, and that 
he will return to the custody of the Col 
lector within that time any or all of the 
goods so received by him upon due notice 


so to do All these pre 
been duly obs rved, the CONUS IgHee le iVes 
all his papers, except the permit, at the 
Custom-house. To the permit he pro 
cures the signature of the deputy collect 
or, and the counter-signature of the Naval 


Officer, and at length presents it to the 


inspector in charge of the vessel, and re 
celves his foods. 
1] 


Reeord is kept of all invoices, of the 


kinds and numbers of the packages se1 
to the Publie Store, and of the ship in 
which they came. The invoices, togethe 
with cople s of record and entries, are sent 
to the Appraiser by the revenue cab run 


ning between the Custom-house and the 
Appraiser’s office, so that by them | 


ide ntify the pare ‘Is sent to him for exam 


ination and appraisal. These are so nu 
merous as to keep himself and the assist 
ant appraisers in a State of decided activ 


ity during the spring and fall importa 
tions. In 1873 the number of packages 


+ 


appraised was 181,068; in 1881 it was 
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249,593; and in 1883 it was 267,202 Phe 
largest number of packages received in a 
single day was on the 16th of September, 
ISS1, when it reached the total of 1542 

The United States Pul Store oceu S 
in entire block, owned by the heirs of a 
deceased New York merchant, and fronts 
on the Hudson River, between Hub« ind 
Laight streets ul number of public 
servants employed therein is 349, of whom 


about 100 have held office for upward of 
ten years \ssistant Appraiser Jolin A 
Baush ho died in 1883, held office for 
orty-o1 ears, and other officials have 
Kept their piaces over twenty vears One 
hundred and seventy-seven other officers 
vatechmen, and laborers belongin to the 


Kighth Division of the Collector's office, 








and under the immediate orders of Depu 
ty Colleetor Colonel William <A. Jones, 
co-operate with them The rules of the 
civil service are here apphed with strict 
regularity. No temporary appointments 
have been made since the iIntment of 
Colonel A. P. Ketchum to the office of 
Appi user, except to pos trons OL While 

the annual salary is under SJ00, and there 
fore below the grade to which eivil service 
regulations apply. Papers different from 
1 se employed at the Collector's otlice are 
sed in the examination of candidates 
Goods and merchandise are assigned, on 
arrival for examination and appraisal, to 


one or more of the ten divisions in the of 


fice, each of which is under the supervision 


of an assistant appraiser, whose salar’ 
$3000. Samples of textile and other fab 
rics sent to this country by foreign man 
ifacturers for the inspection of mer nts 
vho order supplies, yet to be made, from 
them, are promptly examined and ap 
praised in the sample office: 31,993 pac 
ges Of samples were received in 1551, and 
65.4709 in 1S85 

The tariff is an abstruse science Heyl's 


work entitled United States Import Du 


: , 
ties, or Morgan's United States Tai 








must be mastered to understand ts ipp 
cation. Even then Its prineipies are not 
readily comprehended pome Moods 
rem, and still others to specie ind adi 


lore ni d ities COMD ned, The LV pi il P| 


adelplhia lawyer is needed to unrave 

its mysteries There are doubtless rea 
c , } 

SsOnSs OL some sort WHY SILK and Wool ares 

goods should be charged a specifie duty o 

eight cents per square yard, and forty per 
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cent. ad valorem :whv fsuch woods weigh 


they 


cents per pound, and thir 


over tour ounces to the si 


juare yard, 
dp Ly 


tv-five per cent. ad valorem : why one tex 


tile fabrie with thirty-lour warp and twen 

tv-s woof threads to the quarter of a 

1 ft ] ] 

square in or 24!) rp and woof threads 

to the square inch, should pay a specifi 

duty of seven anda half cents per square 
1 

vard id I een per cel of its \ il it ud 

d )) wl f there be less than 201 

—_ J 

thre yasguare neh, 1l SMOUIGd Pay SIX 

and cents per square yard, and fif 

teen per cent. ad. valorem: and why, if 
) ‘ ] s 

not exceeding ZOU thread to the square 
| 

inch (the difference of a single thread may 

and sometimes does determine the rate of 

d and cost over twenty five eents 


per square yard, it should pay an ad va 


lore du of thirty e pt r cent but to 
thie wn ited these reasons appear to be 
inscrutable As the laws of a nation are 
the ( Ulizatlions OF 1ts h STOrie i] expe 
rience so th customs regulations of a 
peo} re the residual erystallization of 
its commercial relation ith foreigners 
its efforts at industrial development and 
sell-preservatio and s bitte acquaint 
al reed \ und euilt 

Passit through other departments of 


ised to criticise the 
] 


marvel 


costiv, exquisitely beautiful, and 





lously constructed dresses imported from 
Worth and from Camus, in Paris; the 
paintings by Meissonier, son of the fa 
mous artist. whose ‘‘Charge des Cuiras 


siers’ adorns the stately mansion of Mrs. 
and 


statuary, bronzes, 


other distinguished 


watches, 





and jev the carpets, rugs, and cur 
tains: the cigars and tobacco, wines, spir 
its, and liqueurs; and specimens of all 


ticles proper and improper to high 


und wea thy ¢l 7ation 

All packages are seemingly handled 
with skill and care The contents of not 
a few are manifestly injured by injudi 


the 


and from some, portions of 


part of the consig1 


e10ous na Yr on 
or’s employes: 
the contents have been extracted in tran 


th) 
Uiiie 


-vish hands. 

invoices of imported goods 
arrive at the Publ 
Iny 
tributed 
head of 


his allotment 


ic Store they are sent to 
there dis 


The 
each division in turn distributes 


oiee Bureau, and are 


to the appropriate divisions. 


among the respective ex 
aminers, and charges each with the 


Deft, cautious, 


in 


voices assigned to him. 


and expert examin ition of each and eve ry 
pareel follows. The standard of yal 


for each article in the foreign maz 


where it was purchased is ascertained 
ith consular agents, | 
of 
from the 

American 


whose reputation for int 


correspond nee W 


extensive comparison invoices, and 


more especially invoices Ss of t 


more prominent merchants 
egrity and squa 
dealing ached and UNWASSALIADLE 

The 
the 


forms 


IS uniImMpe 
most persistent atte mpts to de ira 
rovernment - 


of its just dues take t] 


of undermeasurement and unde) 
valuation, 


dervalued 


Merchandise is frequently 


by foreign consignors. The 


consignees, of the faet, and in 


ware 


structed by previous failures, usually cor 
rect the fault by entering the ¢ 
ures nearer to their true 


ol 


. 7 


at fl 


One ¢ 


oods 
value. ast 
exhibited 
statement of value to the 
ent, When the Appral eC) 
raises the dutiable value of coods 
, the 
it an additional per 
per cent. 


merchandi an increased 
average extent 


or ten per ¢ 


as mi ic] 
as ten per cent estimate carries wit] 
1alty to the importer o 
twenty The Chinese importe 
doing business in New York have not yet, 
learned how 1} aes 
earned how bDusivess Is 


Their 


in every instance, 





done at the Custom-house. under 


valuations are occasionally outrageous 
bries had just 


Seven packages of silk fi 


been appraised at from 50 to 3800 per cent. 
above the invoice price, 
the examiners finish their 
appraised, the 


d qua ity thereof are noted on 


As soon 


as 
inspection of the goods 
quantity a 
the 
the Appraiser for his approval. 


invoice, and that document is sent to 
Correct 
invoices are returned to the Entry and In- 
voice Department of the Collector's oflice 
on a black list, and corrected ones on a 
red list. No parcels are permitted to leave 
the Publie Store without being corded and 


sealed and checked by the examiner. This 
is a precaution against possible theft. In 
the Entry Department the returned in- 


voices are placed in the hands of the liqui 

dating clerks, by whom the work of the 

Appraiser as to classification of goods and 
| the true amount of duties to be paid i 

carefully revised. iould 
| be incorrect, the invoice is sent back to the 
Appraiser for rec 
ment. 
amount of duty is ascertained, the amend 
ment is revised by the amendment clerk 


If either or both sl 


| lassification and amend- 
After this is done, and the exact 


in the Naval Office, and on his indorse- 
ment is again returned to the Bureau of 
Liquidation. If the importer have al- 
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Y v1 vid the right sum on entering’ his 
s, he is notified of the fact, applies 


lelivery permit, and receives 


is Tf a 


ment, h 


lue 
the 


, ¢ 
nded. If 


balance vet be « 


is informed of 
nmediate payment is dema 
ive paid more than the proper amount, 
tified of the fact, ind 
< from the Audi and payment 
the Assist 


United States. 


S 1i¢ recelves a 


tor, 


ant 


Lec 


Prom 





The national government does 
( Wisely and always secures itself be 
1 against possible loss. If thy 
worter When apprised of the classifica- 
t as to rate of duty made by the Col 


satisfied with it, he must make 


‘i1tten protest wi ten d LVS, appeal 


to the Secretary of Treasury within 


days, and if the See 


the 


retary 's deci 


istain action of the Collector, 





must, Within ninety days from said deci- 
S10 ring suit in court in order to sav 
il remedy to which he may be legal 
¢ ed QO) if dissatisfied with the valua 
noted and certified on the invoice, he 
may ask for a re-appraisement, or mer 
chant appraisal. If he should do so, then 
the Collector selects one discreet and ey 
perienced merchant, a citizen of the United 
States, familiar with the character and 





value of th soods in question, and notifies 
him of h S appointm nt The General \p- 
praiser is also notilied of the appeal, and of 
the name of the merchant appraiser. A 
day is fixed for the appraisal, and the 


merchant selected is sworn to do his duty. 


Other merchants may be subpoenaed to 


act as mercantile experts at the examina- 
tion. The 


his views of the c 


importer or his agent 


] 
cit 


pre sents 


ise, and the ‘sion of 
the General Appraiser and merchant ap- 
praiser is final. Ordinarily the judgment 
of the Appraiser of the port is sustained. 
Should the Collector de 


Shou disagree, 
Only in the 


they 
f 
pro¢ edure can the im- 


event « 


cides the matter. 


informality in the 
porter institute further proceedings in the 
United States District or C Court. 
The importer usually accepts the decision, 
do 


ircuit 
pays the duty, and receives his goods, 
accurately is the work of the General Ap 
praiser’s office done that not more than 
two per cent. of allits transactions is found 
to be incorrect by the Liquidating Bureau. 

Damage appraisements are demanded 
where goods have been injured on the 
voyage of importation. When the dam 


ages claimed exceed $100 the percentage 
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of damage to the goods is subtrac om 
the amount of d ity assess lL ar 1. Truit 

ist be damaged in excess of twenty ( 
per cent. of the invoice value in order to 
admit of any reduction of duty, and then 
the redu onis only on the dam ( »V 
twentv-five pe recent. OF Inqyury. 

A bulletin of correct entries, 1! reast ] 
ippraisements, and refunds to importers 

ho paid more than the real duty hie 
time of entering them merchandise is hung 


t { 





up in the Rotunda for the inspection of in 
terested parties. All invoices are stamp 
ed after final examination in the Ligqui 
dating Bureau, and are then nt to the 
custody of a clerk, who records the date 
OL rec lion, arranges them in pa es 
rcceording to thie La 1 tern il let 
ters Of importers names, Classifies tuem 
as miscellaneous, free, or duty-paid, and 
arehoused, and ties the several pac es 
together with different y colored tapes 
nvoices th Is pres rved ire reonstant de 
mand for reference, re-appraisement, et 
wid ar il Vs brought lorwa l,on p »p 
er requisitions, by the heads or chief clerks 
of divisions. Responsible parties are also 


the matters of 
After being retained for six 


ted in the 


permitted to consult m on 


Iness, 





inonths they are deposi Record 


Room. 

The entry papers accompanying the in 
a 

voices to the eashier’s office ; 


rated from them, and sent 


vho imposts them, or, in othe vords, 


classifies the articles therein deseribed in 
separate columns according to the 


Arti 


rate ol 


duty that each is lable les 


to pay. 


paying duty by the yard are also classified 
in appropriate columns. The duties on 
the wholes are then calculated. The to 
| tals added together must correspond with 
the totals of the cashier's and Naval Of 
ficer’s offices. This is another efficient 


inadvertencies and in 
the 


hands, 


safeguard against 


accuracies. From imposter the en 


other tabu 


to 


the contents for statistica 


which 


ss 





tries px 
late | purposes; 
from thence they pass to a third official, 
who therefrom prepares the statistics for 
publication in the newspapers. From him 
the Bureau of Liquidation receives them 
for examination and correction, reunites 


them 


re 
with the corresponding invoices, 
sends them to the Naval Office, and re 
ceives them again after due revision by 
the amendment clerks. Again they pass 
and sta 


r 


into the hands of the impostin 
tistical clerks, who correct their own work, 
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in case any error should have been de 
tected. The entry papers are then filed 
away 


Tedious and complicated as are the in- 
vestigations connected with the appraisal 
of composite textile fabrics, and of wares 
whose dutiable value is based upon weigh 
ers’ and gaugers’ returns, still greater dif 
ficulties attach to the valuation of other 
articles, such as sugars, chemicals, ete., ete. 
Appeals from the decisions of the Collect- 
or and litigation in 
often delay final settlement for some time. 
In these eases the aid of the United States 
Chemical Laboratory, situated in the Pub 
lic Store, is invoked. This institution is 
conducted by Dr. Edward Sherer. 

Not satisfied with all the precautions 
hitherto in a 
proximate approach to absolutely certain 
knowledge of the commerce of New York, 


deseribed order to obtain 


accounts of each vessel are put into 
hands of 
as liquidators of vessels, about thirteen 
The 


liquidators bring torether all the papers 


ic 


th 
the a class of officials known 


months after her arrival in port. 
connected with a single voyage of that 
vessel, compare and check off the officer's 
return and the ship's manifest, ascertain 
what disposition has been made of goods 
for which no entries or papers were filed, 
and, if such goods are still in general order 
stores, cause them to be put upon the sale 
list, and sold for the benefit of the gov 
ernment. They examine the accounts of 
the liquidators of entries, and inquire 
whether any refunds ought to be made 
All the en- 
tries of each vessel are tabulated upon a 
duty list, showing the original, addition 
al, and liquidated duties, the increase and 


or increase of duty assessed. 


excess of duty, and the penalties exacted. 
All these are footed up, and referred to the 
If found 
correct, the Naval Officer checks the duty 
list, which is then filed in the Record Room 
for statistical or other purposes. 


Naval Officer for comparison. 


To the same repository the documents | 


associated with entries for warehousing, 
transportation, and exportation in bond, 


warehouse and immediate exportation, 


immediate transportation, and withdraw- | 


al for transportation and export to Cana- 
da or Mexico, ultimately find their way. 
Merchants entering imported goods, on 
which the duties are not paid, for ware- 
to the amount of 
twice the value of the goods with the 
duty added. Receipts for such goods, given 


housing, give bonds 


United States Courts | 


by bonded warehouse proprietors, are ne 
gotiable, and available as collateral secur 
ities for the eventual liquidation of in 
When to 
withdraw their merchandise, in part or 
in whole, from warehouse, withdrawal en 
tries are made for that purpose, the esti 


debtedness. importers Wish 


mated duties paid, and delivery permits 
obtained. <A regular debtor and creditor 


} account with them is kept by the ware 


house department. It also keeps account 
of all goods received and delivered for 
transportation 


or export, including de 


scriptions of marks, numbers, and con 
tents of all packages. 

Of bonded warehouses (most of which 
include from three to six buildings each 
in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
The 
United States government grants the priv- 
ilege of private bonded warehouses to im 
porters; but only one firm, that of Lan- 
man and Kemp, the great drug importers, 
avail themselves of it. All the rest are 
for public use. Each is double locked 
every evening, the proprietors using one 


Hoboken, the number is fifty-nine. 


set of locks, and the United States store- 
keepers another. Any one may hire or 
erect a building for a bonded warehouse, 
and enter upon the business of conduct 
ing it, after havine given a bond of 825.000 
for each independent edifice. 25 by 100 feet 
in area, and an additional bond of from 
$10,000 to $15,000 for each building con- 
nected with the original structure by in- 
ternal doors. Should the proprietor dis- 
| continue business, his books are compared 
with those of the warehouse department, 
and in case of correspondency his pecun- 
iary liability ceases, but no bond is ever 
eancelled. All are preserved in anticipa- 
| tion of possible need. No suit, however, 
| has as yet been brought against a proprie- 
| tor on his bond. The store-keepers are 
| United States officials, under the control 
| and orders of the Collector, and number 


| sixty-five persons. 

On the Ist of February, 1884, there were 
241 lighters and 1501 carts employed in the 
| transfer of merchandise to and from the 
| bonded warehouses. The owner of each 

ighter gives a bond for it by name. The 

397 owners of the carts also give bonds 
that their vehicles shall be faithfully used 
| for revenue purposes only while in gov- 
| ernment employ. 

In the four bonded manufacturing 
warehouses—one in Brooklyn, and three 
|in New York—merchandise such as Flor- 

















and 
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iter, sarsaparilla, life syrup, porter often applies to the Secretary of the 
yherous is manufactured for export | Treasury, who has discretionary power, to 
All dutiable voods imported for | cancel the bonds. Should the Seere ry 
purposes are sent into general stor decline to cancel them, the cases are then 




















reliouses, class 3, where the duties | prepared in the law department of the 
scertained, and are thence forwarded | Co ctor’s office, and forwarded by him 
nufaeturing bonded warehouses, | to the United States District Attorney for 
suit payment of duties, but under the | prosecution. The number of such suits 
escribed bonds. There they are manu- | instituted in the year ending June 30, 1883, 
re d. and are thence export d. None is 2Zs0), The entire number ol bonds of 
be sold in the United States. The | all kinds duly executed in connection with 
ifacturers file formulas specifying | the public revenue at the port of New York 
nature of their manufactures with the | in the same vear was 140,963 
Secretary of the Treasury. Government The Law Department of the Collector's 
( mists detailed to test the quality and | 0 also reviews with eritical legal eve 
reentage of the aleohol used have free | the entire course of the revenue business 
ss to these establishments at all times, | and its results; interferes to correct irreg 
1 on their favorable reports permits | ularities; perfects it in a legal sense; pre 
exportation are issued to the propri ares all the papers and evidence neces 
tors. Each manufacturing bonded ware- | sary to the defense of the Collector in the 
house is under the charge of a United | suits instituted against him by dissatisfied 
States store-keeper. or fraudulent importers, or other persons 
On many dutiable articles of commerce | whose business relations with him have 
lrawbaeks of duties paid are llowed to | not been agreeable to themselves; and pre 
xporters. Imported merchandise, export- | pares the documents and evidence needful 
ed within three years direct from the cus- | to the prosecution of criminal offenders 
tody of the United States store-keepers, is | and the redress of irregularities. The num 
entitled to drawback, less one per cent. to | ber of suits instituted against Coliector W. 
lefray necessary expenses. Drawback of | H. Robertson in the fiscal year ending June 
duties paid, less one per cent., is allowed | 30. 1883. was 586: and of suits brought by 
on imported woods that have been with- | him against others for other causes than 
drawn from warehouse to enter into the | on bonds was 161. 
construction or repair of American ves Ship-building in the United States is 
sels, or less ten per cent. if manufactured | one of the relativ: ly decadent industries 
into articles for export to foreign coun- | Politico-economical reasons are readily ad 
tries. Rebate of internal revenue taxes is | duced to account for it. But what vessels 
allowed on certain taxable articles of do the country does possess in the locality of 
miestic production that are entered for ex New York are cared for with minute full 
port. The obje et of drawbacks is the en ness at the Custom-house. There United 
couragement of domestic manufactures, | States vessels are documented, or regis 
and the promotion of the influx of pre-| tered, enrolled, and licensed. In the r 
cious metals. The amount of drawback gistry of each vessel the managir fr owner 
upon imported goods, afterward manu- | or president of the proprietary company 
factured and exported from New York, in | deposes under oath to the names of the 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, was | owners, to the share of each in the vessel, 
$1,663,297: of drawback and remission of | to the place of his residence, and to the 


tax upon domestic and forei goods, 


$4,516,659. 


on 

Bonds are required by the government 
in order to secure its rights and dues from 
bi 


firms who seek its protective aid and in 


] 
t 


individuals, corporations, and siness 
dorsement in the transaction of their busi- | 
ness, to insure honesty and fair dealing, 
and to prevent frauds. 
never cancelled unless satisfactory proof 
be adduced that the legal conditions have 
been fultilled. If the proof of fulfilled 
stipulations be not sufficient, then the im- | 


Such bonds are 


own 


fact that he is acitizen of the United States. 


The master of the vessel also makes oath 
that he is himself acitizen. No foreigner 
can own a recorded interest in a foreign 
| going American vessel, although he may 


interest in a steamer running on 
aging owner and master then unite in giv- 
] a bond, 


] 
t Collector, that the ce 


\ 


an 
inland waters, rivers, or bays. 


e man 


ng with sureties satisfactory te 
he 





yt j 
ter shall be used exclusively within the 
limits of the law. 

The registers of all American vessels, 








h the Col 





Lect * al ne rw istry de K, The owner's 
ter’s oath and bond for registry 
are all included in a bound volume after 


i preserved in the depository of rec 


Ords Kach foreign-bound vessel also de 
yp s articles of agreement, signed by 
a Ler and crew, and a Copy the reof, 
h is certified by the Collector A 
of the persons composing the crew is 
also deposited with the Collector, and a 


certified copy thereof is given by him to 


the master A crew bond is further ex 


] { 1 ¢ a 
ecuted by the ma rand sureties, bInC 
il them to produce the persons named 


as Composing the crew to the first board 


: y 4] oe. 
r Ollicer at the first port of the United 
N at which the vessel hall arrive, 


‘ 
unless the said persons shall have been 


discharged by consent of an American 
col ll If sailors are discharged, or de 
sert in foreign countries, the fact is cer 
tified b 


the nearest American consul. 


Crew lists and articles of vessels are 
} 


wound together in volumes. Returned 
crew lists are placed on file. If a vessel 


should discharge her crew at a port other 
I n that from which she sailed, notifliea 
tion of the fact that the crew is accounted 
for is sent to the original port of depart 
ure, and the erew bond is thereupon can 


celled When a change of master of at 


y 
master makes oath 
that he is a citizen of the United States, 
this oath is attached 
to the certificate of the vessel's register. 


Particulars of all such changes are record 





ed Abstracts of surrendered registers is 


ire also kept in book 


sued at other ports ¢ 
form, and monthly reports of them are 
sent to Washington. 

Certificates of record are issued to ves 
sels built in the United States and own 
ed by foreigners, to enable such vessels, 
should they become the property of Amer 
ican citizens, to be documented and re 
ceive an American register. Bills of sale 
and mortgages of vessels are also received 

| 


and recorded in books that deseribe the | 


species and name of each vessel, names of 


grantors and mortgagors, parts owned, 


f 


parts conveyed, species of conveyance | 


} 


ll of sale, ete.), when made, amounts 


received for sale or mortgage, when re- | 


eeived for record, dates of record, dates 
of cancellation, and names of parties who 
take the documents away from the office. 


Certificates of register, if lost, must be 
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cates must also be issued in corres 
ency with changes in the characterist 
or occupation of vessels. kk cord is key 
of all these registers, and of all iss 

surrenders of documents, and cop ( 
such records are sent quarterly to the S 


retary of the Treasury. 
Rebates of duties paid on imported 


are allowed by law to the extent in wl 
these goods enter into the construction « 


American vessels. The rebate in ¢ 


ne | 
stance, in 1882, amounted to $3622 
the case of some Boston vessels it wa 

larger. In the registration of a new \ 
sel, the prod iction of the master earp 


ter’s certificate, of the certificate of mea 
surement, and of the inspector's cert 

cate, as wellas the oath of ownership, ete 
are required in order to docume ntation 
Application is then made to the Seereta 


ry of the Treasury at Washington for ai 


cial number, and for letters to be us« 





in signaling at sea. Thus 130,052 
official number, and J. R. K. W. the offi 
cial letters; of the little schooner Nettic 
Dobbins; 10,456 the number, and I/. J. G 
W. the letters, of the barque Gemsbok, of 
New York. When any number and set 
of letters are exhibited by flags at sea, the 
officers of passing vessels who observe 
them can turn to the list of United S 
merchant vessels and learn what the name 


LAL 


of the signaling vessel is. 

The total revistered tonnage of the port 
of New York, according to the latest 
port, is as follows: 


VESSELS REGISTERED FOR FOREIGN TRA 


Sailing vessels...... 540, with a tonnage of 346,485 
Steam “ 5O, ‘ & 140 
POUR oe seawoees YO) W hat hnace Of 428,040 


VESSELS OF FIVE TONS AND UPWARD ENGAGE 





COASTING TRADE AND UNDER ENROLLMED 





Ni 
CENSE. 
Sailing vessels.....1452, with a tonn: of 182,260 
Barges, ete 379 s 68,246 
SIS ORTOED 6 5.5 a reisdinve ees ™ 3,054 


Total ..........2568, with a tonnage of 403.560 


Registered vessels ....... 590; tonnage, 428.975 
‘nrolled and licensed ..... 2568: ws {O83 560 
ROWE 5,5 bean da hoo vaaeees & $32,535 


Righty-six of the above-mentioned 
steamers are constructed wholly of iron. 

American vessels engaged in domestic 
trade are enrolled and licensed. The pro- 
cess of enrollment and license is very sim- 
ilar to that of registration for foreign ecom- 
merce. Records of steam vessels owned in 


replaced by new ones; and new certifi- | New York and engaged in domestic trade 











THE NEW YORK 


ed In the Custom-h¢ se, LOSE 
( ( I t CulLlo ( lay 
ba s, including those relati Lo 
pe on of Vesst Line licel hae o 
( ! Ss, an th ters, and the en 
und ele irance ¢ CO t ] Ve S 
ivs of all the cks and casual 
of American \ s documented a 
Yo ire also preserved, and oftei 
» be « ‘eat ser e 
\ l ts of dl ~ per Lie fees 
el Charles Th \ the Audito 
| ik ¢ s for. ind of mo p 
3 of the tru amount « i 
1 and fm | » th I 1 s 
pam \ Vy ¢ = s » < ( 
rainst loss In 1880 10 
) 187.73 was disbursed in refun 
~ } 337 in 1ISs1, an Sd,d10, LOD ¢3 ID 
en mont fF 1SS2 | iole 
t re nas mace ( ISTO 1 } ura 
= 1), OOO bheavel annual nun 
( CNLLles ¢ ehh yerunas ire 1 1d 
3,512 Le ts for refunds are ta ! 
Lup I one copy is sentt » Was 
t and the other is preserved in the Co 
) ollice for re ence All cheeks 
paid for refunds are reported to t Na 
1 Oinicer, Who co mares the reports WV 
his own books of record | particu 
s of all matters connected 1 eacl 
refund are also reported to W uneton 
All record books are kept in the Auditor's 
oO tors ven or eigh Vears l | ul Lie 
nt to the Reeord Room. Only tely a 
dispute as to which of two mer ints a 
certain check had been paid was ttled 
by appeal to the records. It w $s paid to 
t Importer. 
Prior to the advent of Mr. S. G. Ogden 
who served in the Auditor's department 
for mot } j e Collectors 





thoroughly has the system of keeping ac 
( ints been revised and perfected that tor 


ly years they have balanced exactly 
at the end of every week. The system of 
checks and balances in use at the New 
York '}. istom house, if not absol ite iV per 
fect, is at least a close approximate ap 
pro ich to perfection. Accounts of all re 


ceipts and disbursements by the Collector 
are rendered monthly to the Commission 
er of Customs and to the First Auditor of 
the Treasury. 

The multitudinous records and papers 


appertaining to the customs service in 


leney the cos 
venue Uli 
Viole sum 
ion of any ol 
In the prepa 
nil ) 
wd | t 
r 
( ( 
S wt | 


Né Yo K have been 1 
neement na 1 
na rral a it tl al 
i y found when so 
I ery old papers p 
lark rooms The ree 
e entire pper story ol 
ind a po 1 Of the sto 
O | The eustody ai 
} nd documents 
r t ,and ai 
i not t Sands 
DONG DOOKS, Car 
hnanilests, el ; } 
i ¢ { Ss. Wit ara 
Ss r eertl S pern 
cles, @1 5,1 rolis 
wy | al 
Sucil O} S 1 >» ly Al 
i ) W 1 wanted 
yred \ ub ind pP ! 
ne cust TT re Chi i 
Class Of about twenty 
( s, three « S5 Til ‘ 
Hts A L are Lhit ! 
telilgent etive, ane 
Captain — ¢ 11 Brac 
ents keep vi¢ nt 
mporters, and offi 5 
ct, pract and p 
SU ( hi ¢ Vyron mia 
personal oOo rvation 
nformation from differs 
on the track of offende 
run them aown, uniesst 
dowed with almost suy 
ness and cunnin 
No ne th man 
\ 7) ippears to be i¢ 
erveOl this, tl grreatest 
ment in the United Stat 








AB 


f 1857 Mr. Lineoln made 


irst visit to Cincinnati He was 





oO} ial counsel for the defendant in a 
| reaper suit pending in the United 
5 Cireuit Court for Northern Illinois. 
| irgument of the case Wa adjourned 
to Cineinn: the home of Judge McLean, 
il | lveslion for his accommoda 
Mr. Lincoln came to the city a few day S 
pero the argument toox ] ice, and ri 
maimed during s stay at the house of a 
friend The eas vas one of large impor 
t vecuniarily, and in the law questions 
d. Revyerdy Johnson represented 

t plaintiff. Myr. Lincoln had prepared 
himself with the createst care; his ambi 


and to 
vords with the renowned law 
Balt 


is client 


tion was up to speak in the case, 
imore. It was understood 
and himself before his 


ie that Mr. Harding, 


of Philadelphia, 
d with him in the 


t De 1 


Wal Lo " ASssSOCLAL Case, 
und was to make the ** mechanical argu 


neoln was a little surprised 


ment.” Mr. L 


and annoye d, after reaching here, to learn 


that his chent had also associated with 
him Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, of Pittsburgh, 


and a law ye r of our own bar, the reason 
dl 


ASsIgne being that the linportance of the 
case Vr quired aman of the experi nee and 
power of Mr. Stanto 


son. The 


pointed ‘* for 


1 to meet 


Cincinnati lawyer was ap- 


his local influence.” These 


reasons d d not remo » the shieht convey 


ed in the employm«e nt, without consulta 


} ’ YW ' } f 
Ion With him, ol 


Ile 


this additional counsel. 


keenly felt it, but acquiesced. -The 


trial of the case ¢e 


ame on: the counsel for 
} 4 1 ie ] 
defense met each morning for consuita- 
tion On one of these oceasions one of 


counsel moved that only two of them 
the 


Was acquit sced IN. 


Line 


ould speak 1 case. This motion 
It had always been 
understood that Mr. Harding was to speak 
to ex pial 
Is motion ex 
Mr. 


> 


which ¢ By 


n the mechanism of the reapers. 
cluded either Mr. Lin- 

Stanton 
the 


tween counsel of equal standing, and in 


coln or from speaking 


custom of the bar, as be- 
the client, 


the absence of any action of 


Lilt Orl 


Mr. Lines 


Inal counsel Speaks. 
I 


By this rule 


had precede nce. Mr. Stan- 


sith 


ton suggested to Mr. Lineoln to make the 
speech Mr. Lineoln answered, ‘*No: do 
you speak.” Mr. Stanton promptly re 


plied, ‘I will,” and, taking up his hat, 


Mr. John- | 
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said he would ro and make 
Mr. Lineoln ae 


preparatior 
but 
deeply grieved and mortified; he took 1 


juiesced In this, 


little more interest in the case, thouch 
maining conclusion of the trian 


He seemed to be great 


untii the 
\ depressed, 
evidence of that te 


LaVe ndeney to mela 


choly which so marked his character. H 
parting on leaving the city can not be fc 
gotten, ( 


y shaking the hand of ] 
hostess, he said: ‘* You have made my stay 
here most agreeable, 


‘ordia 


and [ am a thousay 
times obliged to you; but in reply to yo 
request Tor mi 


e to come again I must s 


to you I never expect to be in Cineinnat 
again. I have 


but 


nothing against the e LY. 


things have so happened here as t 
make it undesirable for me ever to retur 
here,” 


Thus untowardly met the first time Mi 
Lincoln and Mr. Stanton. Little did ei 


were to met 
again on a larger theatre, to become the 


ther then suspect that they 


chief actors in a great historical epoch. 
While in the city he visited its lions 
among other place s of interest the grounds 
and late Nicholas 
The meeting of 
these remarkable men is worthy of a pass 
ing note, Nor 


conservatories of the 


Longworth, then living. 


riven without 
aring. Mr 
Lincoln entered the open yard, with tow 


ering form and ungainly gait 


can it be 
allusion to their dress and be 


, dressed in 
plain clothing cut too small. His hands 
crowing out of their 
environment, conspicuously 


and feet seemed to be 
from 
mmon Mr. Longworth 
happened at the time to be near the en 
trance, engaged in weeding the shrubbe ry 
by the walk. 


seen 


their une size, 


His alert eve quickly ob 
served the coming of a person of unusual 
He rose and confronted him. 


stranger 


appearance, 
“Willa © permitted to walk 
through your grounds and conservato 
ries 7’ inquired Mr. Lincoln. 
‘Y-e-s,” haltingly, half unconsciously, 
was the reply, so fixed was the gaze of Mr. 
Longworth. 


As they stood thus face to face the con 
trast was striking, so short in stature was 
the one that he seemed scarcely to reach 
the elbow of the other. If the dress of 
Mr. Lincoln seemed too small for him, the 
other seemed lost in the baggy bulkiness 
of his costume; the overflowing sleeves 
concealed the hands, and the extremities 
of the pantaloons were piled in heavy 
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s upon the open ears of the untied | was to get up a laugh, and get the 
Ss His survey of Mr. Lincoln was in a good humor It turned out 
ling: beginning with the feet, he | the prosecuting witness is talkative: ] 
v raised his head, closely observing, | deseribed the fight at great le 
| his upturned face n the eve of | they fought over a _ tield, no by t 
Lineoln I} ice) 1 moment gazed | barn, again down te tl Cc} nad ¢ 
' 1; other In Nn itual ar lm t l n t und so on L asked him, on er eX 
nt the millionaire pionec nd the} amination, how large that 
forever famous President Mr. Lin- | said it s ten s, he kn t s, for 
i passed on, nor did Mr. I] orth | | nd so one ¢ had s ed it off 
ecome aware that he had 1 Mi La po We then i red 
n vas not that the smallest crap of a 
iW rounds and conservator were cht vou have ever seen raised off of ten 
d and admired And so rd | acre e hit t | hte \ 
suburbs of the eit Waln Hills iproarious, and ‘ ! ur the ] 
S MY t Auburn. Cliftor nd Spring Grove | eecutinge witness Ss retre 0 it 
Cemetery He In red lor n th rs of the « | 
y nds of Mr. Hotfner in study of the Mr. Lineoln Lin the city about 
l \ He sought to find out 1 mia ( Kreed cal ( 
: statues repre nt d, Bake S ich | ease t it ought 1 ei i ) i 
) t when he found ! fw le to| a week of rela ol bie . 1 not 
M rrectly asi n thi ne of be Pr 
: \ da Vas 21 n tot ( 1 city fhimself up ) ! N i ( ] 
: ntire mo iL pent cours 
Uli Roo f the Superior Court, then lis conversation at this t re] 
} by Bellamy Storer, « n- | principally to the politi 1 } ‘ S 
n t ti in the maturitv of his | of Illinois—a theme o ich he y e) 
2 ( powers His manner of | seemed to weary \ strar ‘ pte 
Nae mduecting the business of that room, | the story of our country that WW 
os. miscellaneous, demurrers, motions, sub- |] a crowd of creat men arose with thi 
iss | docket. et was unique The old- | generation of whit people on t ! 
Dut er members of the bar remember it well. | [linois prairie! There were Hardin, Lo 
Mi lo deseribe it literally we ld do g OSS 1n gan the - idee, Bissel, Tr unbull, Do 
” istice to that really great judge. To | Lincoln, and many other searcely 1] 
An ningle in the same hour the o ‘avity of | names COT Line he discoursed as ¢ 
1dS the judge and the jest of the clown was a | could The Kansas-Nebraska 
fell { t that only hie could perform without Was al its heieht and Do iwias the prom 
om oss of dignity, personal or ju ul nent l O he spoke 1 
rth On this morning the judge was in his ndeed, the sto ( Lincoln inte ( 
en happiest vein, in exuberant spirits, keeping vith that of D la ‘] ‘ 
ry the bar ‘tin a roar,” assisted much in this | arable. It is the relation of antag 
Ob by the liv ‘ly humor of poor Bob McCook Parties might come and vo—W] K 
Wal Mr. Lincoln greatly enjoved this morn- | Nothing, Union, Republican—they r 
mn ng,a id was loath to depart whe 1 the cur never on the same side w i 
_ tain dropped. He said to the gentleman | throes of revolution, they met in the d 
Lo accompanying him: ‘* I wish we had that | fense of the Union Douglas wa )) 
judge in Illinois. Ithink he would share | ennial stimulus to Linco Webster 
ly, vith me the fatherhood of the legal joke Ss vas wont to say, if ] had attaine ul 
Lr. of the Illinois bar. As it is now, they put | excellence in his profession, he owed 
them all on me, while Lam not tli author to his early eonfliet Wi h Jere 1 ih M 8] 
mm of one-half of them By-the-way, how In his public speeches Lincoln seem 
yas ever, | cot off one last week that I think | addressing Douglas: even to the last 
ich really good. I was retained in the de-| seen in his great speech at New Yor 
ol fense of a man charged before a justice of when he made the words of Doug] 
he the peace with assault and battery. It | text. 
rs was in the country, and when I got t » the When Lincoln was driving an ox-t L 
ves place of trial I found the whole neighbor- | at four dollars a month, and splitting rai 
1€8 hood excited, and the feeling was strong | he first met Douglas, then teaching schocl 
VY against my client. I saw the way | in central Illinois. 
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Lincoln loved to tell the story of | Lincoln became its representative.  } 
Douglas, It is indelibly written in my Douglas, in Washington, was alarmed 
memory. Not in the very words can I re- | the uprising, and hurried home to e 

it, and yet even that in the salient | cate the people up to conquering thi 
its. | prejudice against slavery. He made 
Hie said Douglas, when he first met him, | canvass of the State, Mr. Lincoln follo 
the smallest man he had ever seen ing him and replying to him. ‘Aft 


under five feet, im weight under | having spoken at a number of places 


ty pounds H{e was teaching a coun- | said Mr. Lincoln, ‘SI was surprised 01 
try school, and lodging with a violent | evening, before the speaking began 
Democratic politician, a local celebrity. Mr. Douglas entering my room at the ho 
} mm him Douglas got his political bias. | tel. He threw himself on the bed, ai 
Douglas was his prot re, He encouraged | seemed in distress. ‘Abe, the tide 
Douglas in the study of the law, procured | against me,’ said he. ‘It is all up wit 

<s for him, had him admitted to} me. I can do nothing. Don’t reply to 

e bar before a year, pushed him into the | me this evening. I can not speak, but | 
oflice of prosecuting attorney, and into the | must, and it is my last. Let me alone to 
Legislature. night.’ I saw he was in great distress; 


When Van Buren became President, the | he could not bear adversity; and I acqui 


patron wanted the office of Register at the | esced in his request and went home.” 
Land-oflice, and sent Douglas to Washing- | They did not meet again in debate, if ] 
ton to procure the place for him. In due] mistake not, until the great contest ot 

tim Ly rlas returned with the commis LSDS. 

on in his pocket, but not for his patron, | Mr. Lineoln had a hich admiration for 
[It was to himself. The old man was en- | the abilities of Mr. Douglas, and afterward 
dat the ingratitude, and swore venge- | was glad to have his aid in behalf of thi 
He listened to no explanations. It | Union, and commissioned him a major 
snot long before he had an opportunity | general; but he thought him in debate 
o gratify his feelings. }and in polities adroit, unscrupulous, and 
Douglas became the Democratie ecandi- | of an amazing a idacity. ‘It is imposs 
d for Congress, the whole State consti- | ble,” said he, ‘‘to get the advantage of 
1 r oO Congressional district. His him; even if he is worsted, he so bear 


opponent was Mr. Stewart—still living, a} himself that the people are bewildered and 


relative of Mrs. Lineoln. After an ani- | uncertain as to who has the better of it.” 
1 contest Douglas was defeated by **When I,” said Thucydides, *‘in wres 
one vote in a poll of 36,000. The old pa- | tling have thrown Pericles and given him 


tron rejoiced in the belief that that one | a fall, by persisting that he had no fall he 


vote was his | gets the better of me, and makes the by 


Mr. Douglas's sensitive nature was over- | standers, in spite of their own eyes, believe 
Imed by this defeat. He gave way to| him.” Thus doth man from age to age 

icontrollable grief, sought consolation | repeat himself; and yet not quite always. 
nn excessive drink, and his career seemed | We hear of Gladstone felling trees, but 
it an end. But time brought its accus- | it is not reported that he and Froude have 
tomed relief, and he re-appeared in the | wrestling matches. 
arena, again the thunderer of the scene. | Some weeks after this conversation with 
The years to follow were to him years of | Mr. Lincoln I met Mr. Douglas, and drew 
unbroken prosperity He became succes- | from him his op:nion of Mr. Lineoln. His 
sively Judge of the Supreme Court, Repre- | very words, terse and emphatic as they 
sentative in Congress, and Senator. The | were, I give: *‘ Of all the —— —— Whig 
name and fame of the ‘‘ Little Giant” over- | rascals about Springfield, Abe Lincoln is 
spread the land. These, however, were | the ablest and most honest.” 
cheerless years to Mr. Lincoln, yet with | The Kansas-Nebraska Bill had indeed 
unshaken fortitude he bore the banner of | turned the tide against Douglas; the Re 
Whiggery. It was his custom to follow | publicans were successful, having a ma- 
Mr. Douglas about the State, replyi to | jority of one on joint ballot in the Legisla- 
him. ture, thus securing the Senator. 

But a change came; the Kansas-Ne With a common voice the Republicans 
braska Bill awakened the moral sense of | of the State proclaimed Lincoln Senator 


the State, and by common consent Mr. | In caucus he received forty-nine votes out 























ABRAHAM LINCOI 





of the fifty-one Republican majority. If 


rtwo. But these refused in any 
ney to vote for Mr. Lincoln 
for some time, I learned 


, said Mr. Lin 
¢ 


atonacertain future ballot thes 


allotting 


istworthv source,’ 


en would east their votes for thi 
eratie candidate, and elect him. = I 
meet ng of my friends, explained 


uested them 


on to them, and r¢ 
lot, after these two men 


ted for Mr. Trumbull, to chang 


t 4 
votes and elect him. At this ther 
murmur of disapprobation and dee 

tionsnevertodoit. [resumedandsaid 


emen, [am not here to play a part; 


ean not elect me: vou can elect Mr 
ll, whoisa rood Republican. You 


a false position if you use my 


o the injury of the Republican pai 
nd whoever does it is not my friend 
ley then reluctantly acquiesced, and Mr 
i nbull was elected.’ 
I is the most significant act in the 


lv pe ‘sonal history of Mr. Lineoln 


[t exhibited the self-control and « juLiLbri 
his character, as well as his party 
ty There is now before me a lette 
sin which he announces his motte 

il affairs, ‘‘ Bear and forbear.’ 
| f-poise, self-abnegation, and foi 
p ¢ 


enabled him to bring the shi 
tl 


He never labored for etfeet: there 


trough the stormy seas before 


nothing theatrical in him; he was not 


co ; d about his personal relations 


smiled when he was told that 


i was using him and getting all th 
ciory. He sought nothing fantastical 
but felt it to be his supreme duty to bri 


th honor to his distracted country 


\ picturesque administration may 


unskillful, but it makes the ju 
dl ) erieve. The machinery of goy 
( ment, like that of the human body 
is tally working best when it is attract 
in 10 alter*ion 
The bread thus thrown upon the waters 
y Mr. Lincoln in securing the election 


ll returned, and not after many 


days. But when he had these conversa 
tions it was unknown to him. To tlhe 
suggestion he would certainly be selecte 


as the next Senator, he quic tly repli "| Aga 


don’t know.” gut when the time came 
the Republican Convention unanimously 
nominated him for Senator—an act with 


out precedent in our Senatorial history. 


NY 


| The debate followed. At that tn 
flue ice of a strony pa sa 
thusiasm, I felt that Linc n had ‘ 
the advantage But ipon re 1 
debate now, its moral bearings ; ( 
mere in leetual f t, U adval 
either not apparent Tl are 
Siavery 1s put hha the te ore 
Douglas's vigorous mind and List 
ture H Was a \ tab i 
Mr | hneoin is e have seel rehi 
In Cincinn out a week, MOV ( 
iround Yet not twenty men in the 
Nn n perso} v, ¢ new th hie 
hie no indred would have ki 
ho he was had | name been ¢ 
ther 
He ht fond hope of 1 
fame in a forens! contest ith Rev 
Jol hh. He Was pus ed aside hu 
lated, and mortified. He attached to 
nnoecent city the d ple Sure that 
his bosom, snook its dust from his f 
nd departed ver to return. Howd 
nd impenetrable to him then was 
thin veil soon to rise, revealing to h 
resp! naeut iture! HH did return t 
city, two years thereafter, with a f 
de as the continent, with the laur 
{ Dor contest on hi s brov md 
Presiden in his grasp He retu 
eted with the thunder of canno 
trains of martial mus nd the jo 
| udits of th in or citizens 1 
ne the streets He addressed a vast 
course on Fifth Street Market as 
tertained in princely style at the Bu 
House and thei rece ed y 1 cou 
the foremost Ci ens, ¢ ne % rec 
rislne@ star 
The manner of the man was el 
Che free con il no restraint 
given place to the va ( p e ol 
iry ) Ul I l re OL ¢ ( 
agital no nat stomed ¢ ( ili 
d 2 ha | ‘ i ( ‘ 
rv Pre ntlal nomi ( ( 
it—Chase and Lincoln With ea 
n diff td e Was a 4 
rol ecotl ho ir, evel 
moment ne’s hopes and prospec 
vassed, develo} 1 one tl reel 
he is the tim) intt n n 
Verse \K 1 ng this is a lo 
aitat { _ Ul lood mounts 
t Am. 2 1 t Dil d re S ih ae 
Pitv the Presidential aspirant 





| ill the figures aright, Mr. Trumbull | der the influer 


AT CINCINNATI. 


hope and happ: 


‘ncinnat! 


f 
al 


le 


r 


a 
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urn. Buta perverse fortune attended 
hin d Cincinnati in their intercourse 
Nine months after Mr. Lincoln left us, 





ifter he had been nominated for the Pre 
s ( hen he is tranqullly Uline 
n his cottage home at Springfield the ver 
dict of the people, his last visit to Cinein 

i and the good things he had had at the 
| net House were rude ly brought to his 
memory by a bill pr sented to him from 
its proprietors. Before leaving the hotel 
he had applied to the clerk for his bill; 
wa oid that itv paid, or words to that 
¢ This the committee had directed, 
buta urd neglected its payment The 
proprietors shrewdly surmised that a let 
{ to the nominee for the Presidency 
would bi the n 


nO?) \ 
IOI’ y. 


The only significance in this incident is 





in the tter it brought from Mr. Lineoln, 
revealing his indignation at the seeming 
imputation against his honor, and his 
ereater indignation at one item of the bill 


**As to wines, liquors, and cigars, we had 


These last 


Moire 


absolutely woOne, may 
een In ‘Room 15° by order of com 


mittee, but I do not recollect. them at all. 


Lincoln again visited Cincinnati on 


his way to Washington. His coming was 
not heralded by the roar of cannon, but it 
was greeted by an outpouring of the peo 
ple such as no man here ever before or 


’ ’ ’ - ; 
since has received; they thronged in count 


less thousands about the station, along the 


line of h smarch, covering the houss tops 
They welcomed him with one continuous 
and unbroken storm of applause. Com 
ing events were then casting their dark 
sl oO before them. <All men instinct 
ively desired to look upon and cheer him 
\ ) as to be their leader in the coming 
con thie 


There was an informal reception at the 


LITTLE 


long face 


\ I < Ik rt m 
I n to dan ind sing } 

And t i my par Ss dea 
M ae 4 “teliee4 

| V t miss me here | 

| 

O Ia I ! s | v7 whit 

And 1 fa s rig hand brave | 
Wi 1 I leave my home so free and | ait 

To be at man’s slave ? | 
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Burnet House, the people, in li 
through and 
late hour in the evening. 


shaking his hand unt 
H S inal 
Was quit t, calm, resolute, and obse rv: 

Ail exaltation of feeling was gone, 4 


reception amused and instructed hin 


they passed before him, this one ea 


and enthusiastically grasped h 


is 

A . Tf: } P ) 
speaking out, ‘* Be firm; don't back doy 
He was a good Republican. But 
takes his hand quietly, rele: 
The co 


administration.” 


While whispering 
a conservative 
a Bell and Everett man. 


Another tou 


es his hand with the tips of his fineer 
and, with a e1 


That 


reception over, Mr. Lincoln passes 


VIOUS gaze, passes on 
} 


is a Douglas man 


lence. 


Lo 


to his 


waiting his coming to be put 


find his little son frett 


to bed. 4 


room 


father takes him 


and 


] ° ] 
lovingly in his ar 


retires to an adjoining room, 


dresses him, and puts hin 





gazes upon Lin plac id fe: 


ing child for a moment his mind turns 
from all around him and all 


1 
baek to his quiet life and ho 


crave of the little one not w 
last sickness is before him; a 


that warned him that his ehild eou 
liy 
| 


41 
e Lhe 


vefore Coming ca 


dream that ever c: 
lamity —that was once 
again to startle lim, presaging his 
end. 

One may lift himself out of his early 
environment, but its impress is 


About 


one of those unique characters that do not 


enduring 
this weird and wonderful man 

th 
ering a cloud of myth and legend, obseur 


ing the real 


repeat themselves in history—is fast ga 


man. That we may retain 
some glimpses of this is the apology for 


these reminiscences. 


ELSIE, 





Would I buy myself a gown of silk 
In a grand dull house to pin 

When I’ve boys to play with and cows to 1 
And the whole fair world is min 

Ah, don’t come talking of the cares of life 
My head is gold, not gray : 

And it’s my desire to be no man’s wife— 
At least, not just to-day, 

But I've a heart, and it’s warm and true, 
And I'll keep it safe, at ease; 


love should con 


And if one I to woo, 
Pll give it—when I please 














SHEFF! 


NE beauty of Sheffield is that vou can 
() see very little of it at a time The 
createst altitude and the clearest day com 
bined do not considerably atfeet this cir 


ecumstance No matter which point of 
view is selected, the foreground is dim, 
vellow, and confined; the distance is 


rloomy 


spectral, muted, and deplorably 
Down below us, from every height, is a 


Vou. LXIX.—No. 409.—5 








nest of dark, unornamental houses: a 


complication of narrow, winding streets 
the lofty spire or dome of a church: the 
urgent traflic of pedestrians and vehicles 
Beyond, in every direction, is a sereen of 
torpid smoke which obseures the sky, and 
tones the warm radiance behind it to a 


mellow and sometimes golden twilight 


Out of the clinging folds countless slender 





chimneys immensely high streak the mo 


notonous color that surrounds them, and 


from each issues woolly black stream 


that, lacking the natural buoyancy and 
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regard of the conveniences of approa 
As the population has multiplied, and 
the sons of the 


"vears ago have grown into a firm emp! 


old cutler of a lund 





SHEFFIELD FROM THE HIGH 
diffusiveness of smoke, seems to clot in 
the sultry air. The uninformed traveller 
who glances through the town by rail 
way Without alighting is kept in igno 


rance of its topography by the persistence 
ean not tell, from all 


that is visible, whether it 


of these fumes: he 
is built upon a 
whether it 


or seattered, wide or narrow 


p! ny, a slope, ora ridge ; is 


compact in 


area Only the elongated chimneys with 
their smoky pennons are lifted into prom 
inence: all below them is vagwue 


| t 


of Shetlield ean be 


Is 


that not much 


aw blessing even vet 


seen at 


a time, for all 


that makes a city attractive is only now 
being provided The streets were tortu 
ous and incongruous, having been built 
Without any prevision The builders 


seem never to have thought that the plans 
in the 


‘e, or, thinking, they did not care 


uch suited them might obstruct 
: and 
When any new edifices were put up, it was 
with American inditference to the harmo 
ny of environment, and un-American dis 


LEVEL AT VICTORIA STATION 


ing hundreds of workmen, larger dwell 
ings and more conumodious factories have 
been necessary ; but the modern structures 
have not been erected with a cohesive de 
sign or appropriate sequence; the new mu 
sie hall is here, and the new hotel there, 
with shabby blocks of antiquated houses 
between. The manifest inconvenience of 
such a state of things at length forced it 
self upon the attention of the authorities, 
who, armed with power and provided with 
the necessary funds, have entirely revised 


the 
town 


large portions of early plan of the 
of the Blind alleys and 


curvilinear lanes, with all 


centre 
their mislead 
ne sinuosities, have been razed to open 
the continuous and spacious streets which 
The 


authorities have aimed to secure a main 


the ever-increasing traflic requires 


avenue, broad and well lighted, in its busi 
ness centre, with well-planned streets run 
it. In them 
stately piles of buildings, of some arehi 


ning at right angles with 


tectural pretensions, are being erected, and 

















SHEFFIELD 








tre of the town in the future | tor hay o& fled ‘ is 
. verv different appearance from charge of | rit 
t has done in the past Shethield id ind sente l to t 
sses no townh-h 1]. court-house, must prisonmen Sool atte 
ry other public lilding really worth sense of hu s 
vy at. and until recently it had only dignation aroused 
iblie park now it has three \ i tary thee qi 
lizression will en ible us to see What for a deseription of w 
s commendable in the town besides irrested, and imprisoned 
merce He stu ed these penalt 
Under the name of the 
itmosphe re of Sheffield is not { ecale t reat pecun 
le to the development of genius, but Montgomery died in Apri 
notable men have grown under tie of erg three years, \ 
y skies whose fame has reached a ed ag a residence in 
sh readers Chantrey, tn ( ilptor oO Ve > \ bronze st 
orn Within two or three miles of the wedest is been erect 
1: Montgomery, the poet, spent most in the General Cemeter 
fein it: and Elliott, whose facile vet published and most ot 
illo contributed as much to the re ritte i ah old ho 
of the corn laws as the most logical head ch Was rece) 
{ nee of prose, carried on 1 DUSLNESS taver) uit neo - ( 
tin its precimets related that He tt or 
When he was a mere >) wid al in to 1 hie hl ber 
eessful one, having failed 1 London One u a ep 
wk that bre hearts, Mont iol oO rs Burnss 
ery Saw an nit Ls ind Coleridge’s at Net 
he Vspape r O TLlIsS ¢ r¢ COTE laug@hed, but 
t upon its stat The pape ) wh sanctum become 
qister, whieh was in disfavor thr thre \ le old topers 
ernment on account Oo Ss sVmypat enezel Elliott 
‘th the disaffection created in England Rhymer,” entered t] 
the French Revolution: and the em- Sheffield with a cap 
oO poet had hot been long eno ih mah po inds and after 
litorial chair to perceive What Dead Sea quired a respectable 
it its rewards are. when the prop ( haw PiVvines had ili ¢ 


a 
+ 1 

i 

} { 
oO 
{ 

pra 

ce 
oO 














Te i , i. fi 
“a J 5 , 





( intre is a Mi bay in Shettield, 
nad len 1 ised from: this occupation 
r S transferred to the seareely Diane 

col tial shop “« iv grocer, and then ap 
renticed to a earver and gilder, with 
whom he remained only a short time. Aft 
( ashe ted out on lis own account 
isa port print ind modestly set forth 
i ( is tO patronhar Through anadvel 
tisen in Montgomery’s pape ch 
stated that “‘he hoped to meet with the 
i i CQ Hit ‘ Phd ped i poll | 

H mcemen Ss rapid id froma 
humble portrait painter he soon developed 
l >a greal sculptor Hi is | ed 
t) \ vn the Fourth, and is buried in 
i: suburb of Shettield Thomas Creswiek, 
the landscape pamter, Was also a native of 
t town, as were \rehbishop Seeker, Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, and several other celeb 
i S 


\nother thing whieh uplifts the town 


above the sordid commonplaces of its com 


which has a varied in 


merece 1S 1s history, 

terest. Its site was known to the Romans. 
of whom many traces have been found: 
and when they had departed the land was 
occupied by a succession of Saxon lords, 
f 


passed to the famous 
The fourth earl 


todian of Cardinal Wolsey during his dis 


from whom it 


Shire was cus 


vsburvs. 


grace, and entertained him with great con 


sideration at the Manor Castle, in which 
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Mary, Queen of 


Scots, Was 


HM pPrisoy 


twelve vears out of thie ) 


In En 


Ineteeh Wh 
she spent 
the 


men 


hand 


She was in cus 


dv ot 





sixth earl, and was 


forty There is extant the follo 


earl for the 


doc nent. wsued Dv thre 


ernment of her household, whieh c 


attendants 


prised thirty personal 


‘Tirst Phat.all youn people whieh ay 


the Queene shall depart trom 


Queene’s chamber or chambers to their « 
hodeine at IX of the clock at night, Wihit 
and summer, whatsoever he or she either 
thei lodging within the house or without 
the towne, and there to remain til the ae 


day at VI of the elock Item 
badd at 


the 


That 


ho tyme weal 


none 
the Queenes people sl 


sword neither within house nor when 


grace rydeth or goeth abroad; unless the n 
ter of the household himself do weare a swo1 
and no more without special licence Tt 
That there sha none of the Quecnes peo 
carry any bow or shattes at no tyme, neithe 
to the fields nor to the butts. unless it be fo 
or fyve and no more in the Queenes companye 
Item. That none of the Queenes people s} 
rvde or go at no tyme out of the house or tow? 
Without my special licence and if he or the 


so doeth, they or he shall come ho more mn 


the gates, neither in the towne, whatsoever he 
or she or they he Item. That you or some oft 
the Queenes chamber, when her grace wil 

ke abroad, shall advertyse the ofticiar of 
my warde, who shall declare the messuage 1 
me one houer before she goeth forth. Item 
That none of the Queenes people, wl itsoevel 


he or they be, not once offer at no tyme to 
come forth of their chamber or lodging whet 
apie alarum is given by night or daie, whethe 
they be in the Queenes chamber or in their 
chambers within the house or without in the 


towne, and yi he or they kee p not their cham 
bers o1 whatsoever that I he or they 


pel for deathe 


at 
POUT 
shall stande at thein 

lt Shefeild the 26th dais of Ipril, 1571, per me, 


*SHREWSBURIE.” 
The earl’s orthography was not always 
Matthew Arnoid 
would say, however, as may be seen in a 
letter which he 
happy lady's condition: ‘*She is within a 


so “‘symmetrical,”” as 
wrote deseribing the un 


few daves become more malineholy than 
f lone 


before, and complenes of her 
I am sure 
her malyneholy and grefe is grattar than 
and yett, rather than 


contynew this imprisonment she stveks 


wronges and imprisonments. 
she in words uttars; 
not to say she will gvve hur boddy, hur 


sonne, and hur ecuntry for lyberty.” The 
Queen remained at the castle until Sep 











S84. and three vears later her « 
s ended by the executioners ax 
died within three day oft tus 
rot tt tow) 





With the extinetion of the male Sh 


burys in the eivil war, the estate becann 
the property of the Howards, and the Duke 
of Norfolk now owns much of the ground 
upon which Sheffield is built The castle 
is levelled, but the manor ittached to it, 


rews 


SHEFFIELD 
side ale house initil Its 
insecure Tor the sheiter ¢ 
reckless. The parish ch 
in the reign of Henry | 
lar in shape, with a eroel 


a spire near the centre 


bee 
. 
ol 1 
Was 
s re 
1 + 
ad to 
he 


{ 
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and pany ‘‘ forthe good order and @ 
makers of kniv 


and other cutler 


1On 
ous COnadtion COrpor 
1 VO Warde) 


Qs a master 


hers.andtwenty 


latter being empowered to se 


POUPr assistant s 


ferio 


Vares prod « ed by 1h 
Kora long time the COVE) 


p IPs ied 


‘utlers’ Company 


policy. ¢ xcluding all excep 


! 


rilament timited 


of trade-marks 


SCHOO! 


By a still more recent act the functions 


irs, Who, deseribing a char- 
a. 


his hose 


“ca 


Cante bury Tale 8, Says of the company have been extende d to ey 


wvtel bare he in ery department of steel and iron in thi 
district, and it now occupies a position ol 
eq dality with the Registrar-General of 
London The revenue 


le’ having been 

knife; and in 
business of | Trade-marks in 

of arrow- of the company is derived from the grant 

used on Bos ing of marks, the lettings of their rooms 

dividends on invested stocks The 


vo hundred Vears and 
Thursday in September is a memo 


seveh thou first 
Operatives rable day Ih 


sand « er all l © 
a protective com- | pany The master 


eonnection with the com 


cutler-elect is then 


formed themsely\ 





SHEFFIELI 


NONLOUSLY mista 


he wives fil Line honore 


leODrarled ¢ 


orthernh 


modated 


tv poo 


amiouil 
aay Vith wal 
ind noble 


indred 


the asselh 


hho 


LO} n different 
In© all) OVA 
and attendances 


he elementary Sschnooi the bor forty \ 
i@h has inereased since IS72 from 12,000 Woe are how 
36.317 There is no more 


eof 


handsome » of the humber rece 
buildings in the toy ran the cen pounds each annually, and 
| schools, the offices of and ty pounds each annually 
college erected thro | hi 1 a usual and commend 


Mr. Mark Firth Much 


able 
charity is its privacy and 
ng given to technical electlon tlie 
ere is the new Albert ve 
Hall, whieh, in proportions at 


l 
edueation } one-half 
le: adetalis oft 
somewhat noteworthy. In Arundel Street) that no one i 
i school of art is established under the recipient 
auspices of the South Kensington Museum, \t 


the directors of which place it at the head 


ad rbs Of Sl 


' 
Ranmoor 


of all similar schools in the United King- houses which were built id 


endowed bv the late Mr. Mark ] 


cost ol £350 000 There 


dom; and in Darkhouse Road is the classic 
front of the We slevan College 


APe 


| 
Another count in Sheffield’s favor is houses for the accommodation of 


that it has many firmly established and eight persons, witl 


1 Chapel and louse 
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that manv a Jack Tar, perched in t 


top, surveving the gray lnicert 


IIs 


tntipodal seas, is shavin 


a Tres quid that prices are 


down to dinner; that some 


scraping he cement out 


their cells: and that the 


pers Magazine ar 


Ii¢ lis udder 


hom Cah De set 
ser ea DY Shethe a dbahi 
hou- | lers in Russia and Austria are 
annually: | over Shettield rails: the twenty 
lal hOspl armor plates of Eneland’s 
Of more clads were rolled in Shetlield: thy 
Jessop that myriads ot pale SCAMISLPESSES art 
lnstitute | ing bear the Shetheld brand ( 
a home | pedes upon which numerous your 
decayed li- ; letes are flying between the bloom ot 
mistic calling | dish lanes have come from under th 
dealt in alcoholic Shetheld CHIMNEYVS ¢ the sevthes that 
nedicine, and vari levelling fields of ripe vrai mM lo 
d under more or) Minnesota were ground on Shetl 


or nll venerous | the rotarv saws that are hissin 


@ hills outside the | bering settlements amone the Calit 
Ing, is the nucleus | sierras were cut by Shetlield hands 
museum of the St. | mortars and eannons that bristl 
and among the things | many a fortress, with the pyramids of 
admit is that the desire for) and = shell for their constanption bes 
not been so eager nor the hold | them, represent an extensive part of S 
nacious that the unfortunate or | field’s industry ; the superb repousss 
ous have been overlooked in Shef- | of silver épergnes that adorn bang 
bles was hammered out by Shettic 
sans; and every variety of ¢ 
But now that we have enumerated sucl and silver-ware, beautiful in 
possessions, historical. biographical, enormous In price, is Wrought under She 
I rh in a tourist’ field roofs We have not nearly ex! 
a town’s desirability, let 1 ed a catalogue which ineludes many ot 
is fairly evident er products, such as ra iway Lires, aXe 
be discovered in - | springs, buffers, and engines, all sorts | 
nunicipal palaces; that | tools, sewing-machines, fire -irons 
lence on the world, all | stoves; but we have mentioned enoueh 
vat, and the causes of its | indicate where Shettield 7s to be fo ind 
»by no means wsthetical, re- | its interest is invisible in the places 


hilanthropic. Its significance | which a tourist usually looks for a cit) 


‘nse trade and the absolute attractions 


Diet illic manufacture s, The labor has fe W rests, and whens 


knowledge of which is circulated ev we are carried into the dark limits of t 


vhere by a medium less mutable than |) town from the green hills of Yorkshire 
We question if there is a say- | the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lineolh 
benighted who, however tenorant | shire line, the grewsome spectres of chin 

© of its Import, can not see Shef- | neys are still wearing their funereal ban 

eply branded on his knife, and it is | ners At night the smoke pulsates with 
possible at this very moment, while | the fervid glow of the furnaces at the bas 
ink is drying on this manuscript, | around which hoarse, complexionless 
with a Shettield blade of one kind or | sweating men are toiling. not for the price 
thersome fugitive Bannocks are hiding | of a ransom, but for a brief respite We 
fastnesses of Montana, with a view to. see Sheffield in hundreds of blackened lit 


anatomic experiments upon the ** whites”; | tle cottages, built in alleys, courts, and 
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hot escape 
Now it 
Whirl of a 
Ss Wav throug 
‘steel as though it were 
ood: now inthe strident fric 
a erinding-w heel 
measured beat of 
thie | 
of a bi: 
n the terrib 


¢ 
hammers 


breathing 


once more 1 
ings of molten metals 
far 


labor Wiriich 


we wander 


presence of 
e ceme»reries 


pleasure 
the eitizens A prodigious ey 
hy Chi thie 


madustries is that whit 


1 the croups of eit 
parks, th 


the 


homes of 


thoroughfares: again, i 
wives fill the streets 
in the evenn again, 1D 


factories built to accommo 


izens who with their 
and markets 1@s 
the modern hibit o 
date from one to five thousand hands: now presents: one that, if it were taken in th 

i red-hot armor. details of all its branches, would ilave 
es é an absorbingly inten 


n the scorching glow of 
hull” of ume of deseription 
for while eve 


t of a 
little time for 


volume. too 
human ingenuity has 


plate, then in the dus 
grinding ** troughs It has esting 
ance that 


refinement or amusement, and immortalit 





hn operation, tl ‘ely me 


Which en 


the 


eCONOMIC aspe et 


Ineer is superseded in 
a layman by the piet 
the high 


colors, 


Lresq tu 


the un 


OPrKS 


vitv, and the metamor 


“some of the workmen, who seem 


vion whieh only needs 


ze the inferno diy 


TOLL Cease 


hum of 


lear away, and Shef 


hours of respite beeome 


juiet and visible 


‘ontaining a population of 286,289 


] 


artisans particular 
the student of 
Notwithstanding 
the 


for employment that are afforded, there 


mostly Shetlield 


has 


lhiterest to social sclence 


its great and varied in 


dustries, and abundant opportunities 
ire in the more crowded parts of the town 
Km 
ployers complain that their people will not 


much destitution and immorality. 


Work Tuli time but waste their days at 


ericket and foot-ball 


matches, at hand) 


caps and coursing matches; and betting on 


1 
almost every conceivable event has spread 


amongst them like an epidemic Others 


ire ardent fishermen There are hun 


dreds of fishing clubs in the town, which 


rent miles of 


a Nottinehan 


and elsewhere ® 


water away 


shire, 


Lincolnshire 
operation improved d vellings.cafés,e] 
and so forth, are doing much to Improve 
the thie people 


The more respectable Sheflield artisan 


1 cg ¢ 
social life of 


hot nature, and the course of 


tentative by 
wriver is not more submissive tothe thrall] 
dom of habit than he is Livinginat 
hi the 


1] 
usuallV en 


storied cottage we I] seasoned wit 


mogeneous blaekness, he is 
abled by ordinary sobriety and industry t 
maintain himself and his family in a vr 
The 
cottage has two stories, a kitchen and sit 
the first 


three bedrooms above such a dwelling be 


spectable and comfortable position 


ting-room on floor, and two or 
ine obtainable for about five shillings, or 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, a week 
His wife is apt to be a stout Lancashire on 


Yorkshire woman, thrifty, industrious, and 


cleanly, whose good qualities are conspicu 


ous in the whitened door-step, the speck 
less windows, and the orderly arrangement 
of the furniture The neatness of these 
cottages is very noticeable, and an excep 
to the rule in 
towns. 


tion most manufacturing 


Once a year even the poorest try to take 
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iday by the sea-side at Bridlingt 
ecanibe Bay or Secarborou 


ne amusements are provided 


il theatres and musie halls, thoug 


vw confessed that the entertainment LN possib 
patronized during our observatiol 

vas not of an edifving oO W are in steel manuf: 
programme consisted of a » 


: plating itlery. The 
Old Woman ind Fria (the f if 


i i { It i ‘ lhiporta 
i seemed to strike the % I its 
tmorous to side Ing abo 
a hove | CNX 


The oldest 
rs took part 


ness one hundred 
ers best was offered : OrKSHOps 1 
lic prodigy” hocotl s1 O partners 
celebrated all-] I tli Quick 


contest pro 


iS, { ( 


plaimest Coods, | t 1 
proaro Tie 


best qua wie | 

maha ablishment emipioy 
Mundred) mechanies 

rool and do 


Pore 


and 
Pec HAM DeCOMeES 


THIOST ¢ hoquent 


dog , le, SXtl 


W heer’s tha off to 
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they ll ta-ake thee plone . blishment.” as the 
loudly asserts the Conservati -andtheau \ bg it on the Paeitie eoast 
dience, whether thev believ or not, are \ 
astly tickled by the Sally W hat 


opened for our inspection 
ree al ntellicent artisan was appo nted 
ment canst th’ make on ** demands ; as our guide, who first 


Wvory room, in 


to 
took us into the 
other Conservative of a L 


vhich twenty-five 


beral, referring 
to a question that he has put \ 
enough one,” is the 


tons of 
vcood elephant tusks are made fit for handle 
reply, “but thou’d) every year It is not a pleasant place by 





with 


‘OWl]l 


nO Permits 


S lb ther odor 


MCAM. Piet SCCOTLE 


isk contains eight 


tself, the vellowish 
»centre being most valuable 
zed, and as the sawyer IS 


une to the thrift he displays 


paid accor 


vith his materials, he is sometimes so in 


nous that not a se rap of Waste remalns. 
hundred - weight 


ivory, Tour 


ised every week for pock 
the 


ble The 


celatinous sub 


s only roug] 
inside 

lon 
vhieh it contains; the extraction 
wv the stitfenimne of cloth, and the 
lent In the 


which is ina ecourt-vard, 


excel fertilizer 


Is al 
xt department, 


SIX men, each In a separate aleove, like 


chemists, are bending over lit 


neadheval a 


and here the blades are shape d 


tie ores 


out of irposeless-looking bars, under the 


tinkling rain of the hammers; the form 


is wiven, without the polish or edge of the 
| the 


finished article. and at this stage of 


manufacture the steel is 


or purple, vith rings and blots ( 


brown upon it Ive ry blade IS Draprdes 


vith the individual mark of its maken 
Whois thus held accountable for its qual 
ity to his emplovers, and the same. sign 
shows at the end of the day exaetly how 
much work he has done, the labor in a 
the branches of cutlery being paid for by 
the piece. The blade made, it is welded 
in the case of a dinner knife, to a piece of 
iron, which forms the ** tang,” or the part 
that is the handle, and the 
shoulder, or the projecting part between 
the handle and the blade. It is then heat 


ed to iIncandeseence, and plunged pe rpen 


inserted in 


dicularly into cold water, by which a sud 
den hardening is effected, and the gradual 
further heat 
‘tempers it. The next process is grind 
We led the 


into a dismal workshop, which is so poor 


appleation of afterward 


ine are ACPOSS court-vard 


ly lighted that for a few moments we ean 
only discern the whirring bands on many 
wheels, an occasional white flash. or a 
shower of sparks, and when our sight be 
comes accustomed to the vloom, a fantas 
is Visible 


tic scene Krom the back of the 


room to the front there are several separate 
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erinding-stones, and these massive 
revolving with a busy murmur 
r being communicated from the 
near the ceiling by leather bands 
ower part of the stones toue 
vessel containing water, 
cal pe uliarity each stone 
; Immediately beh 
is a solid block of 
it, Which forms the 
who, scarcely ever st 
Tot nds to his task and LCCOMP An CS 


nning of the stone with a song ora 


The stone spins ste adily and tire 


myriads of minute sparks flv out their 
it mixed with particles of sand that |) much 


theapartment misty, and the grinder | custom is old and incongr 


tly draws the blade to and fro across it apparent 


| the steel loses the dark color the forge | Sheffield grinder inflexib 


advantages to eith 


e it, and becomes lustrously white un tablished 


usage, and resis 


thers seve} 


friction Now and then he lifts lon He suft 
le from the stone, and quickly runs disease caused by the 
seve along its lambent surface, or touch- stone dust into the 
ie edge with his finger—an experiment were applied to ere 
ited several times before he transfers away, he 
ito other hands After it has been ap vould lengther e avera 
ed to the rough sandstone, it is ground ire he trade, and lead to a surp! is ol 
on a Wheel of hard blue-stone, next The grounds upon which a ¢ 
pon an emery wheel, and finally Upon a | ve not o a 








FORGING THE BLADES OF CLASP-KNIVES 





FINISHING 


idation \ very notable characteris 


of his class, and one that has sprung 
recent vears from the dissemination of 
cheap literature and the facilities for tray 
el and observation, Is an indepe ndence of 
attitude and utterance which, however re 
pugnant it may be to those followers of 


Mr 


contrasts refre shing ly 


1 
Ruskin whose wateh 


word is ** Obey.” 
with the obsequi 
ousness of former day Ss. 


Passing from the dark interior of the 


rinding-room, where each wheel has a 


vund of its own, one spluttering, another 


whirring, and another singing, we are led 


ip and down stairways, along close cor- 


ridors, and through interminable work 
where 


men, women, and children 


POOTTIS, 
are silently putting the various parts of 


the knives together; and the division of 


labor is so complete that one knife is han 


dled, or up,” to use the loeal ex 


taken 
pression, about seventy times, by different 


artisans, from the moment the blade is 


forged until the instrument is finished and 























POCKET-KNIVES 


smoothly W rapped up for market At one 
long bench we tind a party of men cutting 
files on the blades of pocket-knives with 
such dexterity that the threads, each less 
the hundredth part of incl in 
thickness, and exactly equidistant, are as 


than an 
true as if they were graven with the aid 
of a rule and a magnifying-glass, whil 
the only implements used in the work ar 
a chisel and a mallet, the mechanic being 
guided by his eye and an almost marvel 
lous sensitiveness and accuracy of touch 
The chisel is put upon the blade near the 
tip, and struck with the mallet, leavin: 
the initial thread, which is followed by 
others until the flat steel becomes a per 
fect file. 


fairly considered skilled workmen, but 


The men employed in this are 


their earnings are small, and do not reach 
two pounds, or ten dollars, a week, under 
At an 
other bench a row of men are putting to 
gether the parts of ivory ; pearl, and buck 


the most favorable circumstances. 


horn clasps, riveting them and jointing 
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with a like quickness and sureness ever resource the work 


t} 


‘+h that would not be suspected from the : raction of thei 


unsiness of thei fingers: and in a imagination Here 


‘ate room more Wheels are revolving, bia t } decorated DV 


operated by aman or a DoY, V hewspapers, or the very 


ting the finishing polish on the blad “al f some houri tl 
hie 


custom previously mentioned of mak lor a baking-powder box ' 
ome mark ona knile 

the Var1ous processes Way 
irtisan Who has done the work and 

eck put upon carelessness or 1 Lp 


ontinued through all the branches 


BLADES 


when a knife passes into the paeking-room | inexhaustible fascination for jin The 


or storehouse it bears a succinet history of intelligence of some, their comfortableness 


{ 


tself from its shaping at the forge to its of dress and well-taken-care-of appear 
chastening on the polishing wheel. anee, are verv noticeable, and vet 
The hours are long—from seven 1 » is the interest evineed in 


morning until noon, when there is an in-) men, who, between then 
termission for a frugal dinner, and from pore over the “leaders” of 
one o’cloek until six. We grow pitiful In papers with great eagerness 
contemplating their tedium. All the win From the eutlers—and 

dows show an unvarying prospect of roofs us say that, technically, the « 
and smoking chimneys, without a bit of man who puts the knife togethe 


blue skv or anv silver lining to the clouds) exelusion from the name of gr 


a contraction of the horizon, a despond-  others—from the eutlers, whose 


enee of color. unspeakably monotonous, loom ip on an entire bloek. we tr verse 
] 


thorough 


(‘onversation IS not allowed. and Whiat several littl allevs and browae 
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scolored hou and CeSSES No 
Wal, ho Crvstal Palace exhibit 
i treme rotechnics ho brilliant achieveme) 
pounds 1} scenic art, could approach In Welrdie 


toa picturesqueness, and startling qualit 


responst 

and ; lof explan effect the simple business of maki 

niutted hit laboratory semer steel, which Is a staple and « 
day industry 


Our final exploration is) throug 


ts of work-rooms of an eleetro plate Tacto 
rformed eve) Init that another scene, another act, and a re 
those recorded in the classic of characters in Shetlield life \ 
Shethield is again seen the inferior metals in pale green an 
mechanics, clothed in lo baths assuming the whiteness of 
and translated, to all ) ver: we see shapeless pleces OF Mie 


rom decent humanity to a hy trans! 


ormed into beautiful dishes emb« 
mn between that of gnomesand ed with fruits, flowers, and other art 
demons. Within these noisy pre- designs, under the instantaneous press 
Tr iaterials of the toil are steel of an insensate machine: we are char 
nd the productions are armor) by the exquisite skill of the repoussé wor 
tools, and railway metals man, under whose hammer Nature is 
ce covered by the workshops is tated in her loveliest forms 
fourteen aeres, subdivided by Though Shetheld is itself so sombre 


nues, and all over this vast area is environed by some of the fairest seene 


teously blaek and exeerably) in England. Chatsworth and Beauel 


ibor assumes heroic propor Abbey are in its vieinity Proceeding 
] 


elevate it and fill an obsery unv direction, the traveller is s 


most obsolete sense of amaze within a few miles of the town 


in observer of nineteenth- esque charm in an embowered riv 
nquitousness, W las) been quaint oldchureh, an ancient manor 


seen evervthing and Cares covered with IV \ a cool expanse ot 


out ordinary mechanical pro- | land, or a sweep of velvety pasturag 


SHEFFIELD FOUNDRY. 
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no more co 
April was ! 
nd; and as th 
} 
uma and ary 
lain in-doors, 
+1 } 
ustie, and moveme 
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On 


ana 
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for 
placed they follo 
hat Leonard 
and that Abram w: . fon ani 
hill-side, and not only thre comparat 
armless earth-worms suffered. but 
the pestiferous larvae of the May-be 
* the strawberry plat 
Psuch varied and et 
the fresh, wholeso 
odor of 1 turned earth was orate 
Sudden] I ‘aightened him 
from the \ ’ the’ seale-like parsn 
seed in 
said, Listen 


Ldream of a 


{ 


ody Trom 


rf} 
] 
’ not 
for Dr 
oriole famiul 
song, | think vou will 
it spring brings few more 
is the first one that LT have heard this 
ht the etl 


before Burt and Alf came do 


‘arcely more than caus 


1] 
th, trundlinge immense wheelba 


loads of the pr of the shru 
around the house > were 
a great pile of brush and refuse t] 
cccumulated on the other side of 
and to lf w viven the wild 
citement of igm rthe inflammable ma 
nd soon there was a fierce crackling 
lames devoured their Wav Into 1 
loose dry centre of the rejected débris 
previous vear Then to Alf and Joln 


unmeasured delight they were pe 


to improvise a@ miniature prairie 


part of the gar had been left 
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preceding covered the 


ittle still remained 


through the Cats! 


about he 


res as May-queen ; 
iad decided } 
COCTECTNONLES | 


Mav truly 


rday Fel month 
half-holiday, whieh should not on 


pensate thre disappoint d children 


rive lis busy wife: 


learned that 


Wmed an rl I Z l . Marvin were 
cre Sti . 1 hi vited, and Oo i ome preparath 
Reed id ; 
down Pou 
Dorie thick 
depleted al 


corks were 1 1 DrowV 


lines for { sdained to 1 


month was | his scie : kle, and indeed there 


ll expecta ttle » for it Moodna Creek. but 


earnest of May, and a | j n the frolic He woul 


door 1) 


easures: but with \ fish for even minnows 


storm, which left tl te if at the me time there wa 


ind sodden as it hl chanee to angele for i Some preferre 


to walk to the river, at vith the aid 

one of sunshine. | the family rockawa entire party wer 

took heart, and their songs of | at the boat-house be fore the sun had pass 
resounded far and near \) much beyond the zenith Burt. from 

south breeze sprang up and fanned | intimate knowledge of the channel, act: 


with the children | as pilot, and was jubilant over the 
for their usual Sunday Amy consented to take an oar 
They found the flowers | and receive a lesson in rowing 
ip hopefully, but with melted | vin held the tiller-ropes, and the docto 
ce tears on their pale lit- | was to use a pair of oars when request 
ices ‘h in at last sank into the | to do so. Webb and Leonard took ehiuai 


ouded west, illumining the sky with | of the larger boat, of which Johnni 
golden promise for the future. | hostess, was captain, and a jolly group o 
a ] 


parting clory, but littl bovs and girls made the echoes ri 
looked so earnestly, while Ned, with his thumb in his mout 
ll of compune- | clung close to his mother, and regard: 


velcomed the return | the nautical expedition rather dubious 


hh cle laved the words They swept across the flats to the deep 


at his lips He was | water near Plum Point, and so ip t 
lhe walked home Moodna, whose shores were becoming gree 
and depre ssed, with the rank crowth of the bordering 
e, responsive |} marsh, and passing under an old covere 
heart than in na bridge they soon were Skirting ; Islan 
from which rose a noble grove of trees 

May was on |} whose swollen buds were only waitin 

ire seemed un a warmer caress of the sun to unfold 


bodies of snow turnin . they beached their boats 








ilands 


OODS 


Lost er -V and 


idly against 


oars between 
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ead and shouted, 


COOd 


eal 
re sponse 


SOn 


HDoatine Song 


OAPs made 


] 
Li 


the crimson I Clouds 


erh Slopes of the mountains donned th 
roval purple, the mtery ine shadows « 
vallevs making the | of their robes 
\s they approached the shore the resonant 
song of the robins blended with the h 
ver, heard On 
soprano and saw but tl 
th through her parted 1iy 


cheeks, and the snow 


words \\V » Spoken and all were 
SOON % home gore took the houss 
hold helm Wil fresh and Vigorous 
orasp What a supper she improvised 
The maids never dawdled when she di 
rected, and the time the hunery fish 
1 tnat two 


| 
eady the sha bhi I 











Drie 


ould do; 


erent and rest 


\dirondacks on pu 





sprin D 


Ol LIiC SeASO) 
to Amy tli 
It represe) 
phase of 
Impulse of her 
to explore Her botany 
factory, for 
tion do not re 
mV more th: 
family connection 
lai Charactet She 
for natural objects was to 
any one, and 
in mental 
Wol 
lingering glance 
as le hing SOT 
would reeog@niz end 
lit 


ev chapte rs in a story or new ve 


day brou 


‘ 


as careful n a poem She watehed the { 
ly fraternal f buds into blossoms wit 
ious brother f form and color with admirin 
‘easonable | She shared xeitement 
and W arrival OT e\ yn bird from tl 
had ofte1 and having a 
ADSOPDING ples 
mating the quality and charac 
their various songs W ith 
humor their little oddities amu 
pair of cat-birds that had becun their 
near the house received from her 
ridicule than admir 
to be regular society COSSi 
she said, ‘‘and I ean never step out-« 
brusque doors but I feel that they are watchi 
Was | me, and trying to attract my attentir 
They have a pretty song, but they s 
to have learned it by heart, and as sov 


as they are through they make that hoi 


she eould not re rid noise, as if in their own 


they were saying something disagreeal 


hatural tone 
Tiving pain to 


was she so averse about you.” 
busy seaso1 But on the morning of Jolinnie’s eco 


her often, | nation she was wakened DY SONGS as ¢ 


began to | trancing as they were unfamiliar Run 
fe saw that she enjoy-| ning to her window, she saw darting 


nd Johnnie almost | through the trees birds of such a brilliant 








a poet 
» commands 
ig it,” Webb 1 
| am sure he 
past and prese 
yvely SO fire 
world lo dt 
You 
norning, Amy 
‘*How ean one 
eauty Makes me 
she replied, placim: 
ioulder 
Her 
step bu vant; 


the landseape tinted 


face 


f 


ind the expanding LoOllag 


what deep accord her spirit vas with 
‘ , whi ta on tl - 


season. and he thought: ‘*She 
l She Lhrone 


in the very May of her life 
ly more ready for the words that | , bine trom 


pome Droughn 


rocnky NOOKS 





, 
been 
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fore her experience had 
one eould not abandon 
; syimpatny 
r pleasure, fe 
insisted th 
lady, and the object 


Her natur 


wounde d and annoye 


Vas \V 
mhe a 


tioO?Y 
1On) 


Come l i¢ 
was nol 


ia peel 


og varded toward Him a 
in to long for th 


room 


hh 


rlits 


called trom 


Amy, look 


Come 


» distin 


appe ared to rest on 


erowned with flowers and opentt 
that was tinted vvied-hued 
Vas cemmed 

clouded sun, for the 
the lottiest tree 


in soft rain had 
to everything, from 
tiniest 


to the spire OL grass I 
orioles were flashing throug! 
r' ? > 1 , 
fumed air. Robins with 
vely devoted, had | ed heavenward were singing 
ry to become uncon ously as if they were saints rather 
esence and feeling. There- | rollicking gcormandizers very bird th 





> done 
you not show mm 


s with your milk rosco} 


erly 
‘Ves, e: 
rough 

r instance 
hyll, that ts, t] 
ies of foliage ¢ nd flowers are €a 
hat the cells contain, and 
ertain extent, can be se 


But there is one thing within 


hich I can not show you, and 
been seen, and yet} 
for everything, and 1s the archi 
When we reach the ce \] 
rious pre tho \ V 
We | but y » little 


sees aS far as On 


has never 


life. Wi 
t the thre shold of this myst 
We know that it is within. 
vork. for its workshop 1s ' nder | what one 


a 
sence 


can see 1ts \ 





eoul 
‘rom Wihial 
at Amy) 


an aly 


lor 


Strung, he wis sO Mah 


Vbneb once 


present mood 


Lerrerenees 
bound to obey Amy 
wishes. Therefor 


to De Most kindly, b 


and preocecuprer 


It must not be 


Was HNOotniIne ror 


his mother could reprove him, or o 


Aniv herself could complain It was 


suit itself from which she shrank, or r: 


er would put off indefinitely But B 


as not disposed Lo pul anything that 
craved into the distance Ppring tide in 
re in his veins, and his he 
It must Hn 


was so overcharged that 


His opportunity came 


poor | pression, 

s| pectedly. A long exquisite day 
meree ito a moonlight evening ‘| 
apple blossoms were in all of their wl 


filled the summe 


and pink Piory, and 


fragrance as 


utus. The 


Hlurrying down like snow 


» glimmering moment 
l idiance The nicht 
tiful that Amy 


hi Was growing au 
one and tempted to stroll over the fProunds, an 
seemed | soon she vielded to a Taney to see the ¢ 
and a loneli- | feet of moonlight through an apple-tre 
ore *! tha 


t towered like a mound of snow 

[ could | some little distance from the house mile 
He | would not have been a human girl ha 
Little | the witchery of the May evening bee 
It | without its influence. If Burt could hay 
ahi to think understood her, this was his opportunit) 
before is un If he had come } 
accorded with the quiet evening, and sin 


ply said, ** Amy, you know, you have seen, 
that I love you; what hope can you give 
she in her present mood would have 


with step and tone tha 


strong and 
eads one to the boundaries of 
tly, we can 


Savs, quietly 
makes you feel that | me 





virlhood and | 


rl as long as [ean, 


young woman No matter 


words you have said, the \ 
me Why couldn't you see t 
Vourst 


manner, and save both 





written me such 


| have of en wondered that more 


: ’ 
not said and written about our spring fol 


it passes Into its general hue of 
Tome it hasa more delicate beaut, 
and charm than anything seen in Octo 
ber. Different trees have their distinet 
coloring now as then, but it is evanesce 
und the shades usually are less clearly 
marked This ve ry fact, however, teaches 
he eye to have a nicety of distinetion that 
is pleasing 
The busy days passed quickly on. TI 
lossoms f: rol the trees, and tl 
immature fruit Was soon apparent 
strawberry rows, that had been lik 
f snow, were now full of little promising 


he @rass grew So lusty and st 


rons 
dandelions were almost hidden 
swelling buds on the rosé 


1es proclaimed the advent of June 
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ne’ on 


to dig 


‘at OT engineer 


vlled steadily inland, foll 


f the «] 1 


roish stream 


and more, undermined 

overflow, and one of 
ruction of an an 

west shore The edifice 


waters, slowly crumbled 
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Princess 


10, 1706, 


that county, in 


rious 

ith spectacles on noses, did calm 

into consideration the case of a 

pher 
histor! 


VOOU, ¢ harcged \\ ith Wil 
does hot paus 
SUPPOUNaGINGS Ol 
vorships with eo 
Lrac ted brows row on the ele 
vated dais: the packed crowd of worthy 
peopie, In broad skirts and knee-breeche 
tind the bar; himself, Dogberry, C 
With possible Nasal intonation, read 
indictment: and poor Grace Shei 
tne witcn, standing up in the DOX 
he accused, but bending down her 
head and we eping 


The foliage of sum 





rrace Sherwood was a 
rected that witches sl] 


WOTTIE 


di 
But the 


KHOWN 1 


ight have t 


he worshipfuls, 
burned, and a certain f 


tl if Grace S 
lash « 


visits the minds of the Shallows am 
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Inho 
she re-appears 


te of her bonds! 


after all, as their wise 


lps declarer 


ind never more should 





lve 
formed us, 
of the west, at 


travelling Babel of 


[This somewhat a 





who eould not find mat 


be that thev aece 


] 
1e Indians Ih } 


Torts, but the char; 
‘rrormanee remains the Same, a 


rest quickens as we 


r the dense Northern forests, 


ecanoe 
reath thr 


. 1] 
ICES 1] 


elding 
Standi 


the ere; progress. t] 
hide the past seem to roll away 
right panorama of adventure 


ind one’s | produced in faney, with its brilliant eo 


the place ring, and the buoyant freedom of an 


existence: the priests a 


the impres- | restrained 
rroundings Th in the lead, the discoverers, the traders 





more pl 


tribes ¢ 


paddles, in all the 


1} 1] 
ration, and finally 


In slient Ssemiucircies 





Dnportant 


ViLO % 


rr die ognita 


nlanad ah 


(orth 
of southe 
Vation, ima 
eveh more 
lintered in their savage grandeur 
(one of the most resting piaces 1h tlie 
early histor i puperior was Gra 
Portage ly * Pigeon Riv 
In 1679 Lut lt a fort there, 
still visible 
lmportance of 
i alter the ¢ 
Northwes 


igninge Of the 


stab 


+ 
LnOUL 


t Company, 
Lhe Declaration 
of Independence it is said to have already 
een a commercial emporium of the back 


voods, bright with a motley and bizarre 


existence. 
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NORTH 





ISLAND LIGHT, NEAR THUNDER CAP 


ivy treaty the Grand giving their complaiutes in particular 


DOI 
ad-quarters peculiar interest, and they might ofte 
this part of have been seen at evening slowly moy 

home to across the polished surface of some sile 
least the one. forest lake with slowly dipping paddles 
vhich their in chanting a complaint Which perhaps re 
was associated lated the sufferings and misfortunes ¢ 

It Is In place s sone real or MATA COYA “i 


und Fort William that At certain seasons they eame to 


Grand Portage, and later to Fort Willis 


“a of these heroes of the 

Cav, droll, bragwourt in numbers swelling the population 
oetrv and music, V hose several thousands, and it was Invaria 
a season of festivity and rejoicing, whea 
enough doggerel old friends met after scenes of danger 


‘uine mn fee] old VOWS were rene wed over britnmine 


mood found expression 1 
na 


vers, too, in the bumpers During the day there wer 


anderes Stidt wrestling matches and Indian dances 


and often the open air, and night after night th 


t every post | great banquet hall with its low ceil 


a 
ic. It was was lehted for the dance, with blazing 


tsome ma Doudette pine knots revealing its unstudied decora 
hould often be made | tion—a few pairs of snow-shoes leaning in 
wositions, the body of the corners, cutlasses crossed with mus 
of the impressions of | kets at intervals alone the walls, and an 
steersmman touching e\ oceasional pair of branching antlers, which 
incident in his composition, may have been the gift of some Highland 


hers joining in a joyous chorus, laddie, for Sandy was by no means a 
vith their paddles and their stranger to the fur trade 

bodies. and nothing could be The ruling social element, however, was 
nspiriting than a brigade of canoes always French, and there are few more 
ill song sweeping down some rap- | picturesque affairs than those border balls, 
1 Theirs was, however, a life of | with an orchestra composed of a bagpipe, 
ships, and Lower Canada always re- a fiddle, and a flute, to the musie of which 
‘the home to which they would) the dark-eyed half-breed girls moved 

turn, but toward which they through the stately dances with the wild 
always turned the longing grace and freedom of the woods, with gay 
xiles, and the result was a pecul- | partners, who were doubtless very land 
tie sadness running in an. some in their soft brown deer-skin leg 
under-tone through many of their songs, gings, their blue capotes, and scarlet sash- 
es, from which hung glittering knives and 


embroidered Indian pouches. 





ther 
\rthur’s Landing, 6 
ation of Ne 


much of 


along 
( hal vver and 
treets In slippers 
One saw more 
lone 


His 


buovant 
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The L 
nace There 


re mind one of 
1th 


Vhich tl 
Glahh Miassacres ana 
mult to anticipate 
‘he vovernment 
of Sir Garnet Wolsel 
through here with troops 
ed along the street that ski 
fore the Queen’s Hotel, grou; 
figures basking in the sun alone 
the brilliant atmosphe re, the ma 
scenery, with Pie Island lving 
tance, very like Capri across the Bay 
Naples, created a vivid impression of many 


t 


a sunny nook along the Italian coast 


There is not, in fact, much about the Lane 


ing to remind one of the fronti 


the sameness of the houses 
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and itl » the trore 


latter once a pro] mn of the shore 


inclosed with mural | from elg 


fourteen hundred feet heio@ht 
; .| 


rock-Primimed lic 
COLO? There It | 4 \\ th undulat 
stretches of soft rich purple, followed 
purplish-gra¥s and greens a le farther 
out, and finally a pa l bed about the 
distant islands, which lav dark and mass 
Ive across our path, their huge crowns 
landing had silhouettine lear-cut outlines against 
from Duluth, tH > ‘ vlile a soft mirage lifted 
ep st-otli ( | » an here h f Isle Rovale AaCVOSS 


vhite and shining 





ie) the mouth o 
along Point Magnet 


ward from the 


ind as 


Nipigon 


} } 
and the mainland 
Impression that 
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bars on app 
ently deserted wrounds 
ascended a narrow projer 
1h hari a brielit eve 
P \" little Indian boy offered 
4 y \ ferry us across There 


{ { 
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OF § 


AV 


es for lo} bunts. at Jeast in this part are lonely and full of a superstitious fea 


(‘ana a e had seareelyv ret immed of tempests, and practice this pagan rit 








e Nipio en our Triends pro by wav of solace and protection 
) ind to the Kaka Sometimes inastorm a long smoky 
wam will be filled with Indians surroune 
1) e | Ss spe in preparation ing drummers, who continue their monot 
my tiie ! ind journev (for our Canadian OHOUS CePEMONY hrougnout the day and 
‘ S11 Ave al Ka sti Svstem in their night, until the feeling becomes so intenst 
yUSINes the time is passed at the mis that one may pass back and forth among 
sion and Fort W in them without attracting notice Howey 








Years ago the Cl ‘ ivs sent a depu er, when one thoroughly Christianized, 
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\ no oan Italian OOK Was 
ib-house at Montreal 
age and fine old port 
{ { ] ] 
islohls the table Groaned 


Simon MeGily wry, 


factor. presided. and a beaver is On 


place s, to rum and water among the 


three hundred sat dow. 


f 4 


-order OF thelr rank, With 
’ 1 
champagne at the fact 


ver end j \ve, mon, those ( 


Ma MOnNV abba ld SCOTCH sk 


and monv a toast was dri 


Julv. on which we wer 


a, is Dominion-day in | 


ind is celebrated somewhat as we ce 
































































































































































Fourth, though it is only 
portant as the anniversiat 
of the recent provincial co 


federation The celebrati 
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one, but if was interest 

to wateh the Donalds a 
Johmimies as they came ino 
the little steamers from t 


mines, and he thrones ( 


Indians and Sq{uaWws seater 
1h) wonde ring Lroups alone 
the shore and pier ly 
large vessels were saili 
below the eape. and 
bright flags and buoys, and 
the snowy fleet of swiftly 
sailing vachts, the bay pr 
sented an unwonted scene o 
life; but the most interest 
Ing spectacle of all was the 
canoe race as the two In 
dian crews shot forward 
with lusty strokes and merry 
shouts, which continued ti 
the goal was passed, 

At evening we were to be 
ready for the start. As we 
assembled at the station a 
few awkward workmen 
tvros on the still unused 
road were moving about 
with lanterns, for what put 
pose no one could exactly 
tell, and a group of Indians 
waiting for their prizes cu 
riously eyed our hand-car 


which was loaded with two 





secured CAMNLOeS and 


rage for the journey 


Canadian Pacific 
leave the village i 1 
IS¢ | “cre 
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imarea 


as you 
is unsurpassed as the moon 

ross tlie 1 
GQithh WmMOrnwnYg 
appe ired 


rect 
and red above the dark 


rocks ac 
we bowled along 
aDOVE 


STHOKY 


vleaming water, and as 


breakers soothe 


the wash of the | our ears 
and the gianeing waves seemed to smile 
and beckon in mystery through the slen 
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moonheht. the 


rattle 


the white Sl 


Voods 


On broken bv the continual 


| the 


DiCK 
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of our tf 


orth 


Vive 


ane shadows Iwures 


and f and ai 


Irhis nh tlle One 


anxious awake INVariably 


eep rattied along on a hard 


of the 
unused sta 


rt 


over 


rOourd 
ne bout 
Q ats 


Kaministiquoia there was Sih 


wisk ** bathe,” as our Seoteh friends 


breaklast, 


the 


he i hearts 


river, 


e canoes were launched for 


ird passage 


re as a dash of rapids at the out 


ift, steady strokes brought 


V SW 


the clearest water, and the spout 


vith its refreshing 
lull, 


and 


Pou showe red Us 


then there was a stretch of 


surface again a 
the 


OVErPhan gine 


y eddyving 


rush of water that looked 


contrast witl Lhe 


a fall of twenty 
seemed to 


The 


Lp re SSITOn 


river 


trees forest 


the Was 


broad smooth surfaee had ceased 


throug long 


HSIVe DAS. CLOSS 
} ] 4 


lands WIth a 


rspersed 


] t 


and between tl 


pourec mn pict 


LLr'¢ Sq l¢ 


the 


n we reached 
Kakabikka, 
‘auton 


As 


rush 


We 
and 
were 
the there 


d 
ler, 


OPITDE 
\ hich SCCTILE d 


mist over 


irvine clouds 
nit the trail 


t, which brought 


along 


surrounded 
blooming roses, | 
less deciced to camp on 
sath the 
up thi 


to 


tempting 
tiff 


st str 


and there 


occasional rest 


which w 


¢ 
Ol 


‘tut now alr 


roots 
Ih 


a» 


| 


could be SCELL ¢ xcept Vag 


then by the fins of slowly moving 
geon, then another strugele with th 
ter, 


the distanee of 


and in the course an hour o) 


of 


hundred feet 


\ 


lew 


a 
made 
It was dark above and darker stil] 


tween the black walls of the gorge, 


rose two hundred feet above us, and 


ie clouds of 1 
thate moved in spectral procession ca 
the valley 

In the quickly made camp a ruddy 
fire was surrounded by a floor Or ce 
boughs, bacon was frying in pans on 
provised stone ovens, and a surroun: 


wall of wet blankets 1] sino 
the heat. 


handkerchiefs. blue stoeckines, and si 


gray ung 


in relieved by red bare 


white sombreros, while a little wrou 


tourists lay stretched at le neth before 


ire 


for the last pipe and story, and 


1\ lay down, with their heads under 


eanoes wet clothing. between 


inh 


If Lake Supe rior were ve markable 
t 


nothing else, it would still be remar! 
for the unnumbered cascades which 


of 


sts, and which often 


its 
height 
perhaps thre 


COR iir't 
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the 


and beauty 


rrandest Kakabi 


as, With a width of one 
flings itself over a pl twenty 


higher than Niagara 
The deseent is perpe ndieular 


hate 


CCTPILE’ 
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isa shieht shelving of the 
water sinks in consequence in 


from the ve rv top 

ision of our visit the 
fall with heht, 
projecting piers which form the eal 
the 


thundering torrent 


On the 
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sun filled the li ane 
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rich and dark against SI 


were 
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mnass, and the 


hh 
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ta 


| ) 


blankets, beneath the ever-falling spr: 
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hundred Val 


| 
ane 


seele 


to disappear in an impalpable and se 


ingly incandescent spray. Below the 


there w ten miles of boiling ra 


ere 


then long 


ata few vards’ distanee we could ove 


he heads of those before us as 
then init 


down the rapid current; an 


nable maze of bends and eurves 


banks, and luxu 
the 
a iong stre teh: 


thre 


exquisite terrace d 


erowths of elms: then MISSION 


fort, and light-house 


the bav in the dusk of evening: 


i¢ 


VOICeSs bel] and echoing 


thre 
rose above the cape our journey end 


Casiohal al 


mers at Landing, and as the 


smooth slopes of water. wher 
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Lhev Swe 
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For the first 
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yne here and there 
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never syvstematica 
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wah Territory 
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260 per cent., [limos 180 per cent 


In 


Tle Ve 


Arkansas Territory 142 per cent., and 


indicated not a 


vd pe reent it 


a Wave 


nxecustomed 


Ib Way 


SHOW popu 


on rose trom irl 


Ihe 


IS20 to nearly 
DUL this Gain 


the most astound 
iwional PPrPOGTeSS 


tand the i 


n John Quiney 


COMMON 
internal 


that under 


Adams more commercial 


forer@n commerce 


is now itselt 


compar 


OPAL Ate 1G 1s 


our 


opment that makes us 


av hation Is aS the creat epoch of in 
ternal 


a) 


mprovements that the four vears 
mm IS25 to 1829 will be 


forever 
the [ 


moment 
nited States 


the history ol 


1825 the nation was in the position 


young man who has become aware 


he owns a vast estate, but finds it to 


be mostly unproductive, and hardly even 


marketable Such a person sometimes 


hits an nergetie agent, who con 


that thre 


essential thing is te 


roads, bridge a few streams, 


lots It 


building 


and out 


SOIL Was 


con 


Ppopulla 


or 


yveen 


hot 


lion 


hmense 


t 


States 


1S25 


COLSCLOLLS 


CSTERN MARCH 


ist in this capacity of couragveous 


\dams 


Gorn thie 


Aad 
that John Quines Vas quite re 


+} { ] 
Lo offer tittisell adav of hh 


aucuration he greater part of Ohio 


With forest 


st 


Ve cove 1'¢ ad 


s, and []linois 


Wilderness Phe vast size of the cour 
was still a source rather of anxiety 
of price Monroe liad expressed the 


that norepublican government could sa 


ly control a nation reaching as far as 1 
and Li 
{ 


tLiating tor the pure 


Mississippi; Vingston, 


after ne: 


hase of Louisiana 


comforted himself with the theught 


| 
a large part of it 
At 
tion was thought to endanger the very « 
of the 


This v 


might probably rye 
sold that time this enormous anne 
istence original thirteen States 

vas perhaps nowhere more f ih 
ly stated than by an able Fourth-of-Ju 
at 
Benjamin R 
t 


orator Salem, Massachusetts, in 
Nichols Ile 


he Union new States forme 
out of new territory is‘ 


ISI: 
declares t] 
» admit to t 


to set up a pri 


ciple which, if submitted to, will make 
more depend ht than 
ol Brit 


(ress have ail 


We 
ain If a 


it of 


Were 


as Colonie 


Great Inajority of C 
making new State 


Where 


they please, we shall probably soo 
In Ki 


should it come wit! 


hear of States formed for 
West Florida 
the scope of the policy Of our rulers, © 

If a 
nsequence is that the 


us isl are 


and, 
others as f as t 


this be 


people of 


ar he Pacifie Ocean 
riaht, the 
New 


disturbances in these newly created States 
MmbAaAN 


England, in case of an 
, under pretense of suppressing insut 


rections, be 1 obedience 


foreed to mareh, i 
to the Constitution, to the 
ners of the globe [hn 
the crowning pride of 
an American citizen, that the 


remotest cot 
other words, that 
which 


NOW Makes 


States of the 
Union are spread from the Atlantic to th 
Pacific, was then held up by a patriotic 
Federalist as the very extreme of danger 
The antidote to this deadly peril, the mean 
of establishing some communication wit 

these **remotest corners of the globe,” must 
found first of all in internal 
ments 


be improve 
At least, under these circumstances 
of alarm, a highway or two might be held 
a reasonable proposition, and the new Pre 
sident, in his inaugural address, approach 
ed the subject with something of the lin 
ering stateliness of those days: 
“The magnificence and splendor of 
public the 
zlories of the ancient republics. 


thei 
imperishable 


rhe 


works are 


among 


roads 
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hat when 


Adams became President 
\ ] 


roverned 


for a quarter ofa 
»a suceession of Democratic 
Is, acting and 


more more 


on Federalist principles The tradition 
s-rights had steadily receded, and 
and expanding na 

The 


put into the most 


Of a strong 


taken its place very States 


men who had at first 


hape these States richts opinions 


their aetion,. done most to over 


] » 
Lhem OVE All By 


had, 
tO 


Jefferson al 


purehase oft Louisiana he per 


ously done more build 


Wconsel 


ational than any President 
¢, by a happy impulse, 
lis own theories, enor 
the joint territory, he 
i¢ need ol opening and 
he had 
ap 


even 


the new 


pe ISSESSION : 


he example of proposing national 


propriations for roads, canals, and 


education and had given his 


March 24 


road from Maryland to Ohio, first obtain 


sanetion 


1806) to building a national 


he consent of the States through 


it was to pass To continue this 


policy would, he admitted, require consti 


amendments, but in his closing 
ssage he 


tutional 


mie favored just these changes 
It was but a step from favoring constitu 
for to 


Jetferson, Madison, 


tional amendments this) purpose 


dou without them: 


Monroe had done the one, John Quincey 
Adams did tl 


Of course it 


1 
ne ovmer. 


{ the by 


Nothing astonishes people more 


LOOK nation sur 
prise 


and have 
put 


than t be taken at their word 


cre tically 


Vili it 


thers h 


eories enel Ih 


ad talked in a general 
] 1 

way about internal improvements; under 

had even peen ere 


President Monroe there 
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ited \pril 0), 
but 


ant to have them: 


IS24) a 


John 


nation il boare 
Adams 1 


and his very 


plan them: Quincey 


iy mic 
to those 


message looked formidable 


supposed that because he had broken 


the Federalists he was therefore about 


Demor 
ishioned 
he 


in this first message 


behave like an old-fashioned 
as more new-f: 


anvbody Phis is the Wa 


‘Ol 
ted liimsell 


1] 1 
blessed 


than 
| 


le foreign nations 


less 


freedom which is powell OUTS 


Ing With Gigantic strides in thie 


reer of public improvement, 
fold 


orld that we 


were We 


to s 


ber in mdolence, or up our arms and 4} 


claim to the w “are palsied ly 
would it 
ot 
doom ourselves to perpetual inferiority 
thre 


Wiil OF Our Constituents, 


the 


not lye 


Cast away bounties Providence, a 


) 


course of the year now drawing to 
we have beheld, under the auspices ; 
State of this [ 
its portals to t 
up the 
Hnprovement that 
Wi the 


and enlightened enterprise of another Stat 


at the expense Of one Hol 


new university unfolding 


holding 


science, and cy 
to 


sons ot toreh 
human 


light. 


eves seek 


have seen, under persevel 


lal 
LAKES 


the waters of ou 
of the 


western mingle w 


those ocean. Ifundertakings like thes 
have been accompl shed in the compass ot 
few vears by the authority of single membet 
confederation, can we, the 
the whole I 
servants in the 


to thre 


of om represent 


ive authorities of nion, fall In 
hind our fe 


trust 


llow exercise of 


committed for benetit of « 


» by the accomplishment ot 


us 
common 
works important to the whol 
neither the authority the 


sovereign 
.and to whit 
Hot 


resources ot al 


one State can be adequate 


Nor was this all. It 
that the 


Rush, Secretary of the 


Is curious to see 
faithful ally, Mr 
Treasury, went fa 


President's 


beyond his chief in the tone of his reeom 
mendations, and drifted into what would 
now be promptly labelled as Communism 
When we read as an extreme proposition 
in these days, in the middle of some mildly 
that 
where 


socialistic manifesto, the suggestion 
there should be a national bureau 
by new fields can be opened, old ones de 
veloped, and every labor can be properly 
directed and located,” we faney it a noy 
elty. But see how utterly Mr. Rush sur 
passed these moderate proposals in one of 
his reports as Secretary of the Treasury 
He said that it was the duty of govern 
ment 


‘to augment the number and variety of occu 

pations for its inhabitants; to hold ont to ey 

ery degree 
l 


of skill its appropriate object and inducement; 


of labor and to every manifestation 
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now turn to the actual advances 


inder the @uidance of Mr. Adams 


the history Ol thre bob 


iwrdinary im its topographical 
il results as the vast western m 
ie American people Within 
Let us look, for instance, : ; aAKe 1hiae { MAISS} 


lent French map of what constitu Chica 


northern part of the | nited states ih ; Tl edinburgh 


{ 


The western boundary of visible that sam vear (June, ISIS 


ement is the Genesee River of New | Birkbeck’s celebrated 
K The names on the Hudson are | Americ 
e the names of to-day; all beyond is 
No railroad, no Canal, only a 
running to the Genesee, and 
h no farther track to mark the Way 
ough the forest to ‘* Butfaloe,” on 
off lake \long this turnpike are set 
ments, “Schenectady,” ** Canajohary 
Schuyler or Utica,” ** Fort Stenwick or 
“Oneida Cassle, ‘Onondaga 


overtake, | 


Geneva,” and ** Canandargue ‘ 


most form hh 


the road turns north to Lake On 
) Forests cover all Western New This was written 
York, all Northwestern Pennsylvania. | ed, when the whole popu 
iv off in Ohio is a detached region ind United St: was but lit 


ted as ‘the Connecticut Reserve, con nine millions, or about th 


ded to the families who had been ruin lation of New York and 


+ 


1 during the war of Independence” taken together 

ence our modern phrase * Western Re What were th Irst Channhe 
rve.” The summary of the whole map is | great transfer of ulation 

iat the United States still consisted of the | taurnpike-road e Mohawk 
sion east of the Alleghanies, with a few | New York: and farther south, the 
itlving settlements, and nothing more tional Road,” whieh ended at W hee 


Now pass over twenty vears In the \ Irgvinia Old men, now 
nap prefixed to William Darby's Tour | ing—as, for instance, Mr. Sewal 
from New York to Detroit, in 1818—this | house the trappe rand trap-make 
Darby being the author of an emigrant’s da—ean reeall the long 

lide, and a member of the New York | wl ed wagons, drawn 


I these teams sometime 


or recen 


lip 
L1hNes 


Historical Society we find no State w fortv o 


f the Mississippi except Missouri. and | close suecession: the 
S arcely any towns ll [Indiana or l vere sometime 
nois. Michigan Territory is designated, | casualties 


- » 3 ’ 
I t despond 


at aeross the whole western ha 
e inscription, ** This part very im Tenes 
feetly known All bevond Lake 


in and all west of the Mississippi is a | ing on 


nameless waste, except for a few names of | familiat 





7. 
a 
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proce 


I 


steam 1S less 


The ne 


| nited Ne) 


if 

ih accuracy 
ver before 
ist westward 


wblonal pride 


aS phases ha 


1h 


such 

rid have 

ould seem so much 

iore fixed conditions 
ewspapers complain that no one 


LALLON KNOWS al 


his moment 
the centre of Austrian popul 
he successive centres for th 
iibited on a nar 
cision as great, and an IMpPressive 
the imagination as vast, aS When astrono 
mers represent for us the successive posi 
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“4 t ) ny esl urd i Lhi¢ 
l | ve miles a Veal 
I iv of 1830 lying beyond the term 
( (Juin Adams's administration, 
I ( follow the statisties of the 
0 nigration no farther Turn no 
» his Lua 1lessaue d see ho in 
<j | I thie ci I or cautious hints of 
his predecessors, these state papers Tair) 
( 1 Suggestions ol special N 
pro ( in overtlowing Trea 





in ial messa for instance, he enu 
merates Vr rts ready for Congress, and 
l ) ( s acted pon, In respect to 
Uiie ( 1 huanee of t! national road 
[Tro ( nbel nd eastward, and to Co 
lui s and St. Louis westward; as to a 
l tional road from Wash neton to Buf 
falo, an post road from Baltimore to 
& Ld ph i is to a ¢ inal from Lal 

Pont rtrain to the Mississippi; another 
to be eut across Florida: another to con 
neet Mobile and Pensacola; another to 
inite the ( sa and Hiwassee rivers 1n 
Alabama. There are reports also on Cape 
Fear: on the Swash in Pamlico Sound; 


Bay in Michigan; on the 
ind Saugatuck rivers; on the 

( dgartown, Hyannis, and New 
bury port What has been already done, 
] these and similar directions, 


4a Plaisance 


} 
has cost three or four million dollars an 
has been done without crea 
nor has it 


diminished the payment of previous debts, 


ting a dollar of taxes or debt; 


indeed been reduced to the ex 


Which have 


tent of $16,000,000 in three vears But 
this was only a partial estimate. During 


the whole administration of John Quincy 
Adams. ACC 


nual Register, more than a million dollars 


+ 


rding to the American An 


were devoted to the light-house system ; 
half a m 
millions to 


illion to public buildings; two 


arsenals and armories; three 


millions to coast fortifications; three mill 


ions to the navy; and four millions to in 


ternal improvements and scientific sur 


veys. Including smaller items, nearly 
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fourteen millions 


were 


expended 


him for permanent objects, besides 


million dollars for pensions; a m 
half for the Indian tribes: t] 
for the 


anda surplus of five mi 


and a 


millions reduction of the pu 
debt; llions for 
successor, Here was patriotic houss 
Ine indeed, for the Vast household oO 
nation, and yet this administration 
very commonly been passed over as 
longing to those times of peace that | 


but few histor 1ans 





Let us return to the actual 
the great 


progress 


The O 


march 


western 
Rivet being once reaclhe d, the main ch 


nel of emigration lay in the water-cours 


Steamboats as vet were but be Minn 
their invasion, amid the general dis) 
the }) 


and cursing of 


that had r: 


| 
Opulation of boatmi 


1) 1 | } 12 2.1 
ipldly established itself ale 


the shore of every river. The ea 
water life of the Ohio and its kindy 
streams was the very romance of emi 

tion; no monotonous agriculture, no to 


some wood chopping, could kee p back t] 
adventurous boys who found delight 
the endless nove Ity, the alternate ene roy 
and repose of a floating existence on those 
delightful waters. The variety of rive 
craft corresponded to the varied tempera 
ments of the boatmen. There was the 
with lofty deck 
twenty-five men to work it 


great barge requiring 
up-stream ; 
there was the long keel-boat, carrying 
from fifteen to thirty tons; there was the 
Kentucky ** broad horn,” compared by the 
emigrants of that day toa New England 
pig-sty set afloat, and built 
one hundred feet long, and carrying se\ 
enty tons; there was the ‘ 


sometimes 


family boat,” 


of like structure, and bearing a whol 
household, with cattle, hogs, horses, and 
sheep. Other boats were floatine tin 


shops, blacksmiths’ shops, whiskey shops, 
dry-goods shops. A few were propelled 
by horse-power. Of smaller vessels there 
‘covered ‘‘ferry flats,” 
** Alleghany ‘*pirogues” made 
from two tree trunks, or ‘‘dug-outs” con- 


were sleds,” and 


skiffs”’ : 





oatmen, ' 
*Pit-coal 1120, 
baskets, and Yanke 
authority deseribes 
in 

mone 
rom one cdlesee nding boat came 
es of answers, all of which proved to be 
ruthful: ‘‘ Where are you from ** Red 
tone.” ‘*What’s your lading?” ‘* Mill 
stones.” ‘‘ What’s yo n’s name 2” 
‘Whetstone.” ‘ Where are you bound 
‘*To Limestone 

this panorama of moving , being 
‘at nearly to a close d of the 
ounger Adams’s administration 
teamboats. though it was transi rred fo 
time to the newly built canals. Steam 

were therefore looked hat day told it 
tells us. with ‘‘detestation” by tl] ide toitall. There 


le: “lt ing existence ¢ 
lepend upon them, and make 


bitants, though they soon 


oneer hunters 
hem to frien : indred 
In 1812 Fulton's 
boat, the Orleans, went do 


nd in 1816 the Washington proved 


ble to stem the current in returni 


But for a time canals spread more rap! 


I 


than steamboats. Gouverneur Morris had 
first suggested the Erie Canal in 1777. and 


} 
ince, amid 


+ 


wuty torests neé 


oods carpeted with turf like an E 








VW el ( e at i l S ( Ko 
1 
ric Oc l | > Die 
I> 1 
¢ > { IN ¢ ! ip) 











, er ie 
1s 1 ¢ ee ! pre Ce 

| it ! 1 ( 
Lhe 1) i res on 
he part ( t | e} ) ( e) 

i t ra i S is 
t Lt ) t 1 NOuUrTS 

ore ¢ ) ! ip h ' d tha 

l 4 A i 
th Li { { ) 

But ( picture a re 
ver ( { iS ss Charm Kon 
{ 0 ere 1Ot CO to sp na ti I 

r is vismen Kentucky, and pr 
ferred to si Ohio as agriculturists, how 
much ol iC) ce there iS: what weal 
vears of cold, pr discomfort! This 
etter, quoted ey c ss Fifty Years of 
Ohio, as ritten ISiS from M etta 

es a nps oug he doo iv of a 
thousand ca is 

Ma sa } dd } t 
1 | he Ss more ¢ IVTeCeAavle T 1 Show } 
M setts. M 1d ceeto lim friends 1 
I oO ( ne to this ec t There is not one 

i red but i + 4 contented but 
Tlie ea rt ae bac wing spent ill their 
DI vetting he | s the most bro 
( hat I « S Poor, lean pork 

( S ult, f a ; poor, dry tish, 
twel ce | ‘ ! serable ma é 
in not ge a | e have to pound it 
rhose t have lanterns grate it. Rum, twen- 
five ce a gill: sugar, thirty-seven cents 
» pound; and no ses! This country has 
Tere the ! ta great many poor people 
; bore rT poor souls foreve 

Meantime, at Washington, there had 
been a great in¢ ise In wealth and social 
refi ent sinee the earlier days Mr. 
losial (une his Recollections of 


Washin jfon SOC ety in 1S26. presents for 





IS a POLs ed and de rhtful community 
compared to that which had preceded it 
Himself a handsome young Bostonian, 
vit he prestige fa name already noted, 
he found nothin but sunshine and roses 


Name 5S 


elitter through his pages; he 


IS path thro wh the metropolis. 


now historic 
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vent to balls 
Mrs. Daniel 


ment 


mder the 
W « bster 
as at Mrs. William Wirt’s 


escort oft 


his first entert 


met Miss Henry 


plavead 


Patrie 


the 


Henry's d 


plano and sat 






the ad 





Miss Catherine van R 
Alban Miss Cora J, 


1€@ Same 


and 


NO inh her o1d ace is 


sarton. sold 


Lhe grea 






brarv to the ¢1 


} that aay 


nown as Mrs. Florida White, so « 


ner isl 


Cc is lnarrieda be¢ © O! 


pecause and represen 


tad that 
| ea tha 


on, then ne and strange More ecct 


{ 


tric than this sobriquet 


/ were the @e1 
lames in the household of \irs Pe 
cranddaughter of Mrs. Washington 


Li¢ fiercest of Federal Sts ho had nai 


her daughters America, Columbia 


Britannia 


if \\ 


the last by ay Ol defia 
With 
Mr QWuiney 


Hhineton 


is said, to Jefferson 


Various Ccharmers 


Was 
tainments then keeping modest 


} 
+ . 
Lo eleven 


atten 


many a ball in 


these ent 
hours 
from eight He saw a sight 


then considered so modest—the introd 


tion, in 1826, of the first waltz. danced 
enthusiasm by Baron Stackelbure, 


whirled through it without removing 


huge dragoon spurs, and was applaud 
at the end for the skill with which h 
avoided collisions that might have bee 


rather murderous 
The young Bostont in also went to dit 
the Whit 


dinners © 


ner parties; sometimes at 


House, either formal state 


forty gentlemen and ladies, or private 


occasions, less elaborate oe here he alone 


{ 


among witnesses found the President 


‘amusing.” He gives also an acreeable 
picture of the home and household man 
Daniel Webster, fallen 
those questionable habits 
the French M sixteen 
vears afterward, too faithfully chronicled 
Mr. Quincey also found the Vice-President 
John C 
} 


in his own house, W hile Miss (¢ ‘alhoun had 


ners of not vet 
private 


Bacourt, 


into 
which 


Calhoun, a man most agreeable 


an admirable gift for political discussion 
The presence of these eminent men lent a 


charm even to the muddy streets and seat 


tered houses of the Washington of that 
day. The two branches of government 


1 


then met in small, ill-arranged halls, the 
House of hug 
pillars to intercept sight and sound, with 
no gallery, but only a platform for visit- 
ors, but little higher than the floor. In 


Representatives having 
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plantation 
roken on the 


ind the 


cS before 
thousand do 
n Monroe's t 


venly splendor, 
d appropriated to Adams_ prod 
itness at least Manners shared som 


he improvement. in respect to ordet 
1 decorum at least, though someth 


the prol ise V] nia cordia 
e been wanting 
period, when 
furopean forms 
ymetimes found wa 
la, Where the social 
Mr. William Bin 
hts that were h | 
America Asin England 
liveried sery | 


from one 


gmuest. 


of a ball an emine 
drove to the door 


ind was asked his name 


The doctor and Miss Peggy,” w »' came arden ‘raw fordites. 


reply ‘*‘The doctor and Miss coy.’ | of Monros administratio 
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What 


these 


nominated pb! 
effect was to concentr: 
citement and the intrig 
distributed through 
most 
John Quiney 
ction, 
weney 
which 
‘upt cabals 
Yrress and hes 
ONLY POSSID e chance 
and tl Bl K partment to attain the Presideney 
slack Georg hese | ingratiating himself with the memib 
S in Fielding T Coneress.” The res Wi hat 
| Congressmen practical] | ‘% 
ident. For political purposes, Washin: 
was the focus of all that political a; 


now distributed over various cities 
New York, Cincinnati, Chie 
las made lear | It was in a centre of politics like this 
foundation in the present more metropolitan Wash 
| } ton, that John Quincey Adams stood 


o bear systematical passive the object of malice, of jealou 


Hprouchtt 


ohn QMuiney Adams during of envy, of respect, and pe rhay S sometl 
part of his administration. | even of love. 
high-minded He was that most unfortunate pers 
ort by using patron- | age, an accidental President—one chos 
lv had not that bet not by a majority or even a plurality 
hearted | popular or electoral votes, but only by t] 
1 without raising a | mechanism reluctantly employed in ce: 


the unerring evi- | these votes yield no choice. The po} 


east, had demanded the military favorit 


liary that he saw clear- | lar feeling of the nation, by a plurality 
| 


was injuring 
swerving from | Jackson; and through the four years 
men depend- | Adams’s respectable but rather colorles 
eneath his eyes, administration it still persisted in this de 
and yet so long | mand. The grave, undemonstrative Pr 
he was | ident, not rewarding his friends, if inde« 
VS his | he had friends, had little chance aga 
1825), when | the popular favorite; his faults hind 
entrance on office: | him; his very virtues hindered him: ai 
officers throughout | though he was not, like his father, defeat« 
irds were probably op- | squarely on a clear political issue, he w 
tion. They were all now | defeated still. With him we leave behi 


and I had been urged very | the trained statesmen Presidents of tli 
various quarters to sweep | early period, and pass to the untrained 
opponents, and provide with | untamed, vigorous personality of Andrew 


x» my friends.” This was} Jackson 





encoul 


anxXlous 
L parson 


‘un her through t 
father would pe rmiut. 

There be plenty of flowers 

her mother said, 


You are 


WW some leather hanging though doubtless 
anted help the knife 
‘(Pp ] ] ° 1 : . 7 
But he would liefer have some Matthew 
t Judith Master S 


Sala not 


ttle wildlings, good mother, 
‘That I know right well; for he is ple ised e a mes 


» see them lying on the table before him; 


r 
now I bethink me, chu 
Good \l ister Walte r Spoke 


sage for thee 


id sometimes, too, he puts the nam to me yesternight abou 
m in his writing.” cerns him—and 
self-confid 


‘How know you that?” was 


wntly al FAV 
vanished; she came confused, anxious, 


} t 
Ist 


as lf she 


mediate and sharp question. 


‘As [ have heard, good mot she regarded him 


her,’ timid; and 
th said, with calm equanimity. feared what look or manner might 
And then she went to the small 


mirror | convey. 
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a low | of romances C 
side r And Lhere is Wore 


Even if Mast 


COTE 
W hat 


Orsook 


le exclalime 


arson that 
not that to 
[ hay 
coldly th ie hh 
round ‘a ear You 


rorge ! <n and tl messace on 


blad« 

He lookes 
a cindly Wa and 
shoulder 

‘Nay, now, vench, thou shalt not thir 
over the eood nan for a matter that w 
none of his bringing forward And 
nay, | should you wish to have less than 1] 


ehbors, all and su 


Have no | respect of all your nei; 


I dare be lr , Whatever be hel In ro 
well-minded | sooth I meant to speak for the parson 
ou make less | and not to harm him; and when I h: 


. . i f 
gratitude that | more time I must undo the ill that I 


} 
} 
i 


} 


eyes, and shone there, in| done him. So soften your heart, yo 
> downeast face!) ‘* Nor must proud one, and be thankful for the hono 


the good parson has but that | he would do you; and think over it; a 


tis not in keeping with his | be civil and grateful.” 
should talk the language| ‘‘ Nay, I will be civil enough 





JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


And fe 
hk St 


ethear 


can) 
DANKS Ot 


th he 


Shakespeare’ 
» choosing of a mate for 
seemed to grow young 
le every day And s 
| the children by name, and had 


g or merry,as the 


passed them 


she got 
self as if 
nothing 
ind 
ther 
or sung to herself; and she had 
of ill-will in her mind ag 
parson ilthough she did not 
recollect that she was a player's daugh ire as | ‘st and w minded 
ter); and she was admonishing the Don) though i ec make Less 
to take rood eare of her, for that phan ! sion of 1 She laughs 1 to herss 


conspirators and such like evil creatures a kind of pride she was 


might be about. And so she got down to content 
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t she ml 


gut put 


oulder and pet him, and 


some little of that satisfac 

tion t t reigned within her own bosom 

No er; he should have the clasp-knife 

With J lit s Lo -andricht proud 

Ii¢ d be of t it, She made sure And 

so she went idly on her way, sometimes 
{ 

is mau be 

con inealled-for into her head; and 

il " with an eye to the various wild 

tlo s, to see what kind of a nosegay she 

oO e able to gather on her homeward 
al 

But by-and-by her glances began to go 

rurt r atield. Master Leofric Hope, in 


erences to his own habits and 


the farm, had incidentally 


remarked that of all his walks abroad he 
pre 1 the following of the path by the 
river-side; for there he was most secure 
from observation Nay, he said that some 

time after continued solitude, a longing 


possesst d him to see a town—to see a pop 
ulated place filled with a fair number of 
his fellow-ereatures—and that he would 


come within sight of Stratford itself and 


have a look : he chureh, and the church 
spire, and the thin blue smoke rising over 
‘ _ he 
him than coming over such an exposed 
thoroughf: Hill; and 


was of a mind to read 


the houses. Chat said, was safer for 


Bardon then 
again, When he 
for this time he had brought one or two 


he find 
nook by the side of the stream, 


books with him could many a 
sheltered 


wher 


even a passer-by would not suspect 


his presence, Nor could Judith, on this 


fresh, warm, breezy morning, conceal from 
herself the true object of her coming forth. 


If sl 


conte! 


tried 


ts of the b 


had to deceive herself, the 


ie velvet satchel would 


have be ishing 
| 


her In truth she was now looking with 


re cert testimony against 


some find whether, on such 


eagerness to 


a ple asant 


morning, it was possible that 
he eould have remained within-doors, and 
with the very distinet belief that sooner 
or later she would encounter him. 

Nor 


ner of the meeting was unexpected. 


vas she mistaken, though the man- 
The 
mastiif happened to have gone on a yard 


or two 


n front of her, and she was pay- 
ing but little attention to the beast, when 
all of a sudden it stopped, became rigid, 
and low growl. She 


forward and seized it the collar. 


ittered a sprang 


At 


by 
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the same instant she caucht 


sight Of soy 
the 


occurrence, he 


one down by 


this 


water's edve, where 
for doubt 


would 
lave escaped observation It was Leof 
doubt; for 


through the bushes 


Hope, without a now he 
‘lambering up 
she saw that he had a small boo 
' 
hand 


‘My good fortune pursues me fs 
tress Judith,” said he (but with a 
hat I 


soon again have an opportunity of mes 


ful eve on the dog), ‘*t 


should 


Ing With vou But perchance youn pre 


tector is je alous? He likes not strange) 


‘**A lamb, sir—a very lamb!” Ju 
said, and she patted the 
him, and got 
at 
of mind 


‘Ion 


Ss ich a 


doe and COAX 
him into a more friend] 


or least 


neutral and watchful—fr: 
arvel not vou have come fort 
on morning,” said he, reeard 
the fresh color in her face. 
morning: and ‘tis a rare chance for o1 


prisoner, as il 


that 


but the w 


that is a were 


dungeon is not four walls, 
spaces of Warwickshire 
ther? Mav Lattend vou 2” 

“Nay, sir,” l 


said she, ‘* I but came fort] 
to look at the country, and see 


What blo 
soms I could carry back to my fatl 
will stile there, 

a few rn.” 


vo as far as the and rest 
minutes, and ret 
Tis like your kindness, sweet lady 
to vouchsafe mea moment’s conversation 
a book is but a dull companion,” said he, 
the stile 


they walked along to 
formed part ofa boundary hedge. 


as that 
And 
when they reached it she seated herself 
the bar with much content 
and the mastitf lay down, stretching out 
his while the 


on wooden 


paws, young gentleman 
by. He 


seemed more than ever anxious to interest 


stood idly—but not carelessly 


his fair neighbor, and so to beguile 
into remaining. 


her 


‘A dull companion,” he repeated, ‘it 
is. One would rather hear the sound of 
When I came 
along here this morning I should have 
been right glad even to have had a she 
shepherd say ‘ Good-morrow’ to me 

‘** A what, good sir?” she asked. 

He laughed. 

‘Nay, ‘tis a book the wits in London 
have much merriment over just now—a 
euide-book for the use of foreigners com 
ing to this country 


one’s voice occasionally. 


and there be plenty 
of them at present, in the train of the am 
bassadors. Marry, the good man’s Eng 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


s none of the best ‘For to ask 
Way isa chapter of the book: anc 
traveller saith he other, * AsA 
t she shepherd’ i ‘uth the 


1 


been eaught up by the town 
ra llerisofa pleasant and courteous 
hen that he would go to bed, he 
ito the chamber-maid: ‘ Draw the em 
s,and pin them with : 1 My she 
KISS me once, ¢ | > thre 

I thank vou 

English may be none of the best 
have a roval Way With then 
F those foreigners that come to 
When the Constable of Ca 
at the great banquet at Whiteha 


t 


btless vou heard of it. sweet 


tn ¢ he rose and drank 
(Jueen Trom a 
rv value, all 
ies. and when 
ym the same 
vant, and desir 
placed on his Maj 
un there Was t not 
likewise he drank | 
King from a beautiful dragon-shaped cup 
eryst il all garnished with gold; but he 
ink from the cover only, for the Wuer Nn. 


iding up, drank the pledge from the 


| 


tself: and then he would have that 
turn transferred to her butt 


et, ¢ he 
iad riven the other one to the Kine is 
‘My father,” said she, with much com 


iweent good-nature—for 


she had got into 


way of talking to this young gentl gel yee ripti Ff a lady of 


vith a marvellous absence of re 


the 


or country shyness, *‘ hath a tank ** No, by heaven ie said, with warmth ; 


d of creat age and value, and on the sil ‘the bon f “nelish roses are 


ver top of it is a tribute engraved from 


many of his friends truly I would that | hi » of admir: nh wa Oo 


u could come and see it, good sir—and i dist and the application of 


nd niv father, too, he would a ike vou ] Vi “| . VIE \ hi her eves 


ind 
open 
¢ 


fell, 


weleome, L doubt not And what book is! and in f herself the color mounted 


it,” she continued, with a smile, *‘that you | to her cheeks. In her embarrassment 


have for companion, seeing that there be | sought safety in the blue vel sat 


1e shepherd for you to converse | She had contemplated son 


1? introducing this lat vriting of he 


; 
che 


Cile l. 
¢ 


Vay Ol 


r fa 


“Tis but a dull affair,” said he, searce | ther’s: but now that had all fled from her 


looking at it, for Judith’s eves were more | brain. She knew that the town 


attractive reading. ‘* And vet ifthe book | men were given to flatt but ther 


] 
Mi SHE ¢ 


tself be dull, there is that within its boards | was not accustomed to it \) 
1 4 | 


P ‘ é : : : 
that 1s less so Perchance you have not t but swiltiv surmise that he had 


heard of one Master Browne, a young} ten adow! ) il}) With the especl 


Devonshire gentleman, that hath but late | ject of addr oe thi to her when 


come to London, and that only for a space, 
as L reckon ¢” ) ir iid she, endeavoril 
Pe, al 
iN 


( 
‘‘The yourg man hath made some stir | ing a m air, ‘a fair exchange 


ntie 
1 she 
ould 
writ 
Writ 
. 4% 
LL OD 


1 
ii€ 


ig to 


», sir,” she said, hesitatingly ide this brief embarrassment by assum- 


they 
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Methinks you will! said, instantly. ‘I pray you go on \ 
vill outweigh | the reading. How ; 


hike you it? Tis 
S in bulk, if 


pretty story, methinks; but my father hat 
been so busy of late—what with acres 
parcel | tithes, and sheep, and malt, and the ] 


astonishment at the 
handed to him } that perchance he hath not given a 
first mind to it.” 

‘Tt is not for one suchas I, fair Mistre 
Judith,” said he, with much modesty, 
play the eritic when it is your fathe 
a calm smile writing that e 


put 


h had but 


omes forward Bes} 
me, there be ple ntv of that trade in L 
don, and chiefly the feeble folk that hi 


{ 


noise in the world as | hath driven from our stage. No 

hink of lady; rather consider me one of those th 
Then | crowd to see each new piece of his 

something of | are right thankful for aught he 

1 Which she had meant to | to give us.” 


} 
v\ 


pleaset 
i 


ec Isth it so “he said she: ane she reg 
sir, n 


— . ead 
father hath many 1h 


| 
m with much favor, which he 


‘son his hands; ‘tis not all his time 


slow to perceive. 
cive to such tl 


ngs And vet | Why,” said he, boldly, 


‘what needs 
at they be well spoken of 


; your father to heed if some worship! 
on—if not by the wits, perchance, | Master Scoloker be 

by the court ladies, at least by the 
common people and the ‘prentices. We 


in these parts have but little skill 


of opinion that. thie 
play of the Prince Hamlet. be 


lo { { 
I honget! ) 


the vulgar sort, and that the prince is 

ill of | but moon-sick; or that some one like M 
learning; but—but methinks ‘tis a pretty | ter Greene—God rest | 
and perchance | it be!—should call him an upstart crow 
as interesting as a speech from a goddess | and a Johannes factotum, and the lik: 


11S soul, whe revel 


story—is it not, good sir? 


among ‘Tis what the people of England think th 
is of import; and right sure am I what thi 
for his whole and rapt} would say 
attention was fixed on the sheets 


ene 


L rare invention,” said 

that there is no greater writer 

than your father now living in the land 
‘Ah, think you so?” 


, set ing him SO aDS( rbed, did not in 


terfere further. She sat stil 


she said, quickly, 
till and eontent 


and her face grew radiant, as it were, and 
triumph | her eyes were filled with gratitude. 
in her eyes. She listened to the rustling “This Master Greene,” 


of the elms overhead, and watched the 
, 
I 


perhaps with a certain 


he continued, 
‘““was ever gibing at the players, as I 
ylue, | have heard, and bidding them be 
iwhy hued river lazily and noise humble, 
lessly stealing by below the bushes. The 


white clouds slowly crossing the more 
for that their labor was but 
mechanical, and them attracting notice 
through wearing borrowed plumes. Nay, 
he would have it that your father was no 
was | more than that 


she 


and the t 


corn-crake was silent now there was not 


hat interruption; and when the bell 
church tower began to toll, it poor man, he lived but 
a sorry life, and ‘twere ill done to cherish 
anger against him; but I remember to 
have seen the apology that he that pub 
story of how the sweet Miranda | lished the book y 
came to grow up in exile? Or listening | father—in good truth it was fitting and 
to Ariel's song? Or watching the prince right that it should be printed and given 
magic | to the world; and though I forget the 

island Her eyes were full of triumph. | terms of it, twas in fair praise of Master 
William Shakespeare’s gentle demeanor, 


+ 


and faint and distant tliat 
t most likely he would not even 
And at what point was he now ? 
At the made thereafter to your 


i? 


approach this new wonder of the 


‘Ben Jonson!” she had said. 
But suddenly he closed the 


sheets to- 
oe the r 


'and his uprightness of conduct, and the 
| grace of his wit.” 

‘*Could you get that for me, good sir?” 
said she, eagerly. ‘‘Is’t possible that I 
she | could get it ?” 


‘ _— = . 
[t were unmannerly so to keep you 
waiting,” said he. 


‘“Nay, heed not that, good sir,” 





And then she stopped in some embar 

sment, for she remembered that it was 
ecoming she should ask this strang” 

j ‘Nay, sir, ‘twould be of 

» that have no skill of reading 

et Mistress 


rvou the be 


pray you, s\ 
] 
to pr rmiit me to bring 


] 


ll be something, at least, tor 


ep and show to your friends 


ht show it to Prudence Sh 


return it to vou, rood slr, 
And then she added, vot tha 


nor any one in Stratford town 


d any such testimony to my 


are known. to < 
they 


have won him 
| r | 
and loyalty of lus vughter, 


d 
and the V know 


most 
Nay, 


1 ) 4 
»* book trom 


he rallant \ 
aman who live nearest him. 
bee you to : 
when | ean with safe Uy cet to London 
a charge I am not likely 
And in Mistress 


[T would take of you another fa 


turn, fair 


and a greater.” 
‘In what manner, gentle sir?” 
‘T have but glanced over this writing, 
fear of detaining you, and but half 


rw the value of it,” said he. ‘TI pray 
it with me to my lodgi 
I may 


When one hath such a chance 


uu let me have y 
xy an hour or two, that 
Come 
to him, ‘tis not to be lightly treated; and 
I would give time and quiet to the mak 
ng out the beauties of your father’s latest 
work.’ 

irst 


She was at somewhat startled by 


this proposal, and almost involuntarily 
was for putting forth her hand to receive 
the sheets again into safe keeping ; but 
what 


could be in acceding to his request. 


hen she asked herself harm ther 


She 
vas eagerly anxious that he should un 


how her father—even amidst 
hose multifarious occupations that were 
entailed } 


tion in the town 


derstand 


1 


on him by his prominent pos! 


could, when he chose, 
sit down and write a tale far exceeding in 
beauty and interest any of the mummer 
ies that the court people seemed to talk 

Why should not he have a few 


hours’ time to study this fragment withal 


out. 


Her father was gone to Warwick for the 


Nay, more, sne 


} 
aay. 


had taken so small 


a portion of what had been east aside that 
she knew the absence of it would not 

noticed, however lone it might be Kept 
And then this young gentleman, who was 


so civil and courteous, and who spoke so 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


. 1 } 
ather, was alone 


he had so few means of | 
im of his hidin 


7 
n, said he, se 


nd 


send some on 


Mistress 


r+ ] 
CILAL | 


\ t 
WE€ 


‘You 


vould 


ecott 


messenger 
vill come 


In tomy 


hanks to you, dear lady 


‘said she, with a bright 


‘ bet] 


unk you you hi 


} 
made 


yet fairly 
l have 


out the matter 


seen whether thes 


worth the trouble—whetl 


ier they re 
mind you mn aucht of the 


friend Master 


thanks will be 


Vork of 


vow 


Jonson—and then your 


weicome, drive ve Mood 


lay, gentle sir.” 


There was no thought in her n 


she had done anything imprudent 
ing him with this portion of t 


the matter of an hour or two; it w: l 
for his 
the re 


those wl 


a small equivalent she olleeted 


rec 


promise ‘ing her from London 
tract j apolowy of one of oO 


her Tather, or abe 


had railed a tted in that, 


his con 
And now i 
would look r 


) eather some wil 


and found himself constrained by 


} 
science to make amends. 


curred to her that 


} 
ine at 4 , 
Inge come out id 


} 


proceeded to Wi gE 3 ively 
winding path leading back to the 


] 1- 
she Kept pickin 


town, 
l blos 
If the 


large 


¢ here and there suc] 


soms as came within her reach 
nosegay promised to be somewhat 
nd straggling, at le 


+ >¢ 


ist 1 WO ild be sweet 


scented, and she felt pretty sure that her 
At 


father would be well content with it. 
irst she was silent, however: her wonted 


{ 


singing was abandoned perchance she 


was trying to rec ill something of the lines 
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that Master Leofric Hope had repeated to 
her with so marked an emphasis 

And what said he of our English 
roses 7’ she asked herself, with some faint 


color coming into her face at the mere 


recollections, feeling that that was due to 


her own modesty, and busied herself with 


her biossoms and spravs; and presentiy 
as she set out In good earnest Tor the town, 


she strove to convince herself that there 


Was nothing more serious fn her brain than 
the tune of ** Green-sleeves 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WILD WORDS. 


HER light-heartedness did not last long. 
In the wide clear landscape a human fig 
ure suddenly appeared, and the briefest 
turn of her head showed her that Tom 
Quiney was rapidly coming toward her 
across the fields. For a second her heart 
stood still. Had he been riding home from 
Ludington? Orfrom Bidford ?) Was it pos 
sible that he had come over Bardon Hill, 
and from that height espied the two down 
by the river? She could not even tell 
whether that was possible, or what he had 
done with his horse, or why he had not in 
terfered sooner, if he was bent on interfer 
ing. But she had an alarmed impression 
that this rapid approach of his boded trou 
ble, and she had not long to wait before 
that fear was confirmed. 

* Judith, who is that man 2?” he demand- 
ed, with a fury that was but half held in. 

She turned and faced him. 

‘IT knew not,” she said, coldly and 
slowly, ‘‘ that we were on a speaking plat 
form.’ 

‘Tis no time to bandy words,” said he; 
and his face was pale, for he was evidently 
striving to control the passion with which 
his whole figure seemed to quiver from 
head to heel. ‘* Who is that man? I ask. 
Who is he, that you come here to seek 
him, and alone ?” 

‘**T know not by what right you put such 
questions to me,” 
somewhat frightened. 

‘By what right? 
regard, then, for your good name ?” 


she said; but she was | 


And you have no} 


There was a flash in her eyes she | 
been afraid: she was no longer afraid 
‘*My good name?’ she repeated. 
thank God ‘tis in none of your keeping 
In his madness he caught her by 
Wrist. 

‘You shall tell me 

*Unhand me, sir!” she exclaimed: ; 
she threw off his grasp, while her cli 
burned with humiliation, 

‘Nay, I quarrel not with women,” said 
he. ‘*I crave your pardon. But, by God 
[ will get to know that man’s name 
purpose here if I rive it from his body! 

So he strode off in the direction tl] 
Leofric Hope had taken; and for a 

{iment she stood quite terror-stricken a 
| helpless, scarcely daring to think of wh 
}might happen. A murder on this 
| morning ¢ This young fellow, that 
| quite beside himself in his passion ol 
|lous anger, was famed throughout. thi 
length and breadth of Warwickshire { 
his wrestling prowess. And the othe: 
would he brook high words? These things 
flashed across her mind in one bewilad 
ing instant; and in her alarm she for, 
all about her pride. She called to him, 

‘*T pray you—stay!” 

He turned and regarded her. 

Stay,” said she, with her face afir 
*I—I will tell you what I know of him 

if you will have it so.” 


He approached her with seeming r 


luctance, and with anger and suspicion 1] 
his lowering look. Lie was silent, too. 

‘Indeed, there is no harm,” said shi 

(and still with her face showing her moi 
tification that she was thus forced to dé 
fend herself). “‘’Tis a young gentleman 
that is in some trouble—his lodging neai 
Bidford is also a hiding, as it were—and 
and I know but little of him beyond his 
name, and that he is familiar with many 
of my father’s friends in London.” 

‘And how comes it that you seek him 
| out here alone?” said he. ‘* That is a be 
| coming and maidenly thing!” 

‘*T promised you | would tell you what 
I know of the young gentleman,” said 
she, with scornful lips. ‘* I did not.-prom 
ise to stand still and suffer your inso 
| lence.” 


| ‘Insolence!’ he exclaimed, as if her 
| audacity bewildered him. 

‘How know you that I sought him 
| out!” she said, indignantly. ‘* May not 
one walk forth of a summer morning 
| without being followed by suspicious eyes 








JU DITH SHAKE ISPEARE. 


yvarrant me, s that are only too * You remnee 4, 
l to suspect! To think evil is an easy | if we were seen together the gossips m 
ng, it seems, with many: I wonder, sir, | say I had come out hither to seek you 
rare not ashamed.” | ly 


‘You brave it out we oe” said 


and 
] ] 
ne, Sul 


Sut | » paid a a this taunt 
but it was evident that her courag _ 


with an affecta- 
impressed him, if it still left him an ion of inditference, ‘‘ what the gossips in 
1 and suspicious. itford have to talk over. Stratford 
and [I are soon to part 


your “What say 


you?” said 


not, 


And then he asked: 


‘How comes it that none of 


ids or your family know ought of this 


and they were 


the Don leisurely following 

ak of my ‘** Nay, ‘tis nothing, 
she retorted. “T had thought 
vou were inclined to remain in ignorane¢ 
them of late. But had you asked of | he i.” 

li ‘Sha she might have told you ‘*And you?” she said 

ventleman; or | i 

t to eall in at my grand 
you might 
found him seated 


marvel you should spt * said he, « 
, ‘there are wider lands beyond 
here a man ean fight f 


for his ow) 


‘You have 
of this young 1 your mind to leave the country ?” 
id you thought *M: urry, that have L!” said |] 
} ‘My good friend Daniel Hujt ] 
there, and a wel- | together a rare re 
nest at her board. Marry, ‘tis eas- | I shall be one of the ¢ 
far to keep aloof and to think evil, as | many years be 
may see,” 


1e 
"s eottage 


perchance 


t} 
Hat 


viment, and I doubt not 
iptains of them ere 
over.” 

Her eves were downeast, and he 
And then she added: 


could 


not see what this piece 
‘Well, sir, ar isfi 1 | 


ir, are you sat Ma: news had made upon her 
home without farther threats ?” eared to look. They 
‘[ threatened you not, J adi I ” said he. time in silence. 
‘T would have my ‘It is no light matter,” said she at 
ept for those that would harm | length, and in rather a low voice, 
leave one’s native land.” 
, dis ‘*As for that,” said he, 
] soon be not worth the livi 
such as might | in former times, mi 
and not only in hid 
intrusted his secret t 
us that pity him 
arm in him 


ilapre ssion 


if, indeed, he 
walked for some 
. : 17 

ither more humbly, 


of none such,” she said 
*And 
sin misfortune 
ippen to any one 


as for this young gent 
that n spoke of the 
world of England. A 


» one | trow the 


merry 
but having canting rogues of preach 
ind see no |} left we little merriment in 
I Say it were a cruel and } tl ' ild seek to 
inmanly thing to spy out his conceal- | « 
ment, or to spre: id t he 
n the nei octet rt 

‘N iv, you 


Judith, 


rs have 
it; and now 
have all in their pow 
f. all to flood the land 
ing and psalm-singing, till we shall | 
no England left us, but only 
venticle. Think you that your father 
with these? I tell 
Is an Englisl 
-man. ‘Tis no 
the England of our forefathers 
lim | men may neither 


ith their whin 
rumor of his being 


lave 
need not fear that of 
> said he. ‘Man to man 

vay, when there 
you marvel 
own sake ¢ \ 


avoid any further meetings with 
this Stranger 


a Vast con 


hath any sympathy 


can | you no; I 


is occasion. But 
f I would have you for your 


take it he Iman, 
and not a conventicle long 
er 
‘ he be in hiding, let hi ior hunt, and 
God's name; I for one} women are doomed to perdition ri wor 
‘les to hunt him out. But | shipping the false ‘dol starch, and the 
is for you, I would have you meddle with | very children be called in from their 
no such dangerous traps.” games of afternoon. 
‘Good sir,” said she, ‘‘I have my con- | mercy, I had enough of Brother 
duct in my own keeping, and can answer | Patience -i fering, and his 
have the guardianship of | of grace!” 


vhen 
hawk 1 
remain there, in 


ill set no beag 


God-a 
to those that 
me.” 

He did not 


reply to this rebuke. He 
said: 


‘May I walk back to the town wit] 
you, Judi th?” 


dominion 
This seemed to Judith a strange reas 
away, for he had n¢ 
fessed any str 


for his going 


ne bias one 
other in these religious dissensions; 
chief concern, like 


Way or 


that 


of most of 
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lying rather in 
shooting, or wres 
of the 


i7ton § 


a romp with some 


Packi 


‘there be 
with the 


1 
that the 


said he, 
chi discontent 
Parliament even 
Hemseives beyond 


Holland 


whole 


insplanting t 


those that 
©rood|y ric if 11e 
sour- faced went, 
nd. Anda 
ning for the new country across 
half of th 

, With their fa 
and the ot 


and broken m«¢ 


hy pocerite ‘ 


ous our Own Enel: 


Puritan 
es and preach 
her half the constable’s 


as Hutt 


cood bevinninge,. 


brats n that such 

lraftine out: a right 
if they but keep from s 
by the throat in the 


izing each other 
No matter: we 
should have our England purged of the 


end! 
double scum!” 

“But,” said Judith, timidly, “methought 
you said you were going out with these 
same desperate men ?¢” 

‘*T can take my life in my hand as well 
And then 
none so desperate, 
there 
amongst them, and many against whom 


as another,” said he, gloomily. 
he added: ‘* They be 
after all Broken men may be 
fortune would seem to have a spite: per 
chance their affairs may mend in the new 
country.” 


6s 


Ju 
though she never once regarded 


‘Why should you link yourself 


: 1 . ne 
with such men as tnese ¢ 


But your affairs are prosperous, ” 
dith said 
him. 

‘One must forth to see the world,” said 
he; and he went on to speak in a gay and 
fashion of the life that lay before 
him, and of its possible 


reckless 
« ° t *, « ] 
adventures and 
hazards and prizes. ‘* And what,” 
he. to have good fortune in 
that far country, and become rich in land, 


said 
me if one were 


and have good store of corn and fields of 
tobacco; what if one were to come back 
in twenty years’ time to this same town 
of Stratford, and set up for the trade of 
gentleman ?” 

an said she, rather breath 
“Tis a long time; 


[Twenty years?” 
lessly. you will 
changes.” 


‘None 


piadah tse 
thinks, 


that would matter much, 
said he, indifferently. 
‘““There be those that will be sorry for 


me- 


your going away,” she ventured to say 
and she forced herself to think only of 
Prudence Shawe. 


| rant 


| said 
| Church 
| will be in the fold by then. 


‘Not one that will care a cracked thre« 


farthines!” was the answer. 
** You do ill to say so—indeed you do 
said she, with just a touch of warmth 
her tone. ‘* You have many friends 


serve them ill to say the y would not | 
your going.’ 
‘Friends ?” said he. ‘* Ye 
me at the shovel-board, or w] 
the catches.” 


is one shor 


‘There be 


‘tat 
others than those,’ 
with some little hesitation. 

* Who, then 2” said he 

* You should know yourst if.’ 
swered, eT ink you that Prudence, 
one, will be careless as to your leay 
the country 

‘Prudence ?” 


a quick glance at her. 


1 


and he darted 
‘Nay, L confess 


there 1s 


said he, 


me wrone, then: for one 


hath a gentle heart, and is full of kin 
ness.” 

‘Right well I know 
should know better than I 
‘As true a heart as any in Christend 
and a prize for him that 
you. 


that — for 


said Judit] 


wins it, I 
If it be not won 
‘As to that, 
The v were now nearing the town—they 


already,” 
added, quickly. [ know ne 
could hear the dull sound of the mill, and 


among 


before them was the church spire 
the trees, and beyond that the A 
red huddled mass of houses, barns, and 


Oo and 
‘ t 


ray 


| orchards. 


**And when think you of going?” 


said, after a while. 


‘*T know not, and I eare not,” said he, 


absently. “When I] spoke of my acquaint 
ances being indifferent as to what might 
befall me, I did them wrong, for in truth 
there be none of them as indifferent as I 
am myself.” 
‘Tis not a hopeful mood,” said she, 
‘to begin the making of one’s fortunes in 
anew country withal. I pray you, what 
ails this town of Stratford, that you are 
not content ?” 
‘* It boots not to say, since I am leaving 
times 


it,’ he answered. ‘' Perchance in 


| to come, when I am able to return to it, I 
| shall be better content. 
find | 

| prise. 


And you 2?” 
‘And I?” she repeated, with some sur- 
‘*Nay, you will be content enough,” 
he, bitterly. ** Mother 
care of you. You 
The faithful 
shepherd will have a charge over you, to 


somewhat 


vill 


have a 


| keep you from communication with the 








levil, that 


n of anger and the « 


il 


are 


like lions seeking to de 


troy. 


I know not what mean 


} 


i 


you 


th a hot face 


cool 


; said hi ’ 


resentment 


well you know 
ory 
‘ted disdain as 
that protest 
t] \ And 
yrotest, and remain 


t 


, 
MwiK and 


f.t 


al nes, 


corn and oil. 
ded 


laid uy 


for 


d » in 
ood|y share of tl 
tim 


» tl ( 
‘ } 


ne 
VISdOM ¢ 


Lhnoecence 


starvation 
sing a home beyond 
devil 

| 
for 


t} 
prove overrude companions. 
aes fool hat 


es a Warm nest.” 


belike, the children of the 


. 4 
L hot, isa ish bird t 


We l] knew a rainst whom 
s level 


he 


1d now she 


s bitter speech wa led; and some 
ecolleetion of the slight had put upon 
i | hureh yard can to her 


] hi 


astounded 


1c 
] ° 
1d ‘I 


Cc 
] 
i 


nemory that it neve 

And she \ 
d the audacity té 
1 here, talking as if 


The sudden qui 


t 
en atoned for. 


il he ] 


I} 


with 1e 
das 


y with her 


t] 
that had 


»y WALK 


WwW ale were 1e 


. } } 
nyurea one. vill 


l 
the country was put aside; the kindly r¢ 
to FP 


only knew tl 


led her heart when he spoke of leaving 
' 


udence forgotten ; 


this 
f place, and that this was 


| 
| 


erence r Was 
} 


lat 


i¢ 
tl 


sarcasm of his was 


Vt ich o1 © 


ry mt 


far from being the tone in which he had 
t to address her. 


any righ 
a 
arrel vou av | re with thisortl 

quarrel you may have With this or tl 

} 


but 


know not,” said she, stiffly, ‘* what 
latsec 


tion of the Chureh; t concerns me not. 


[ pray you attack those who are better 
to defend themselves than I 
Methinks your studies in t 


abvie am, or 
‘ *, t ] » } T 
eare tO be. hat 


line have come somewhat late.” 
‘Tis no greater marvel,” said he 

that you should have joined yourself to 

assem b] 


»** than 
} 


it was not al 


the y of the saints: 
Ways so with you,” 
‘I?’ she said; but 
burning; for well she knew that he re 
ferred to his having seen her with the 


nday morning, and she 


her cheeks were 


Su 


parson on that 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 


, 
proud 


pardon if 1 have said oug 


l take my kk 


think of 


1 
seemed fPoing weil 

ofrie Llope his secret W 
NM he rs seen 


COM pane Ol 


h altogether in h 
p And th 
of the far land acer 


if 


forgotten im. 


} 
irson. a 


against 


id heard va 


Was OV 


venty years,’ 


. . rae 
KING Of Sign. 
rs will be settl 


passed, for good or ill.” 


she 


CHAPTER 


INJEC 


XVIII 


A TURE 


WHEN she 
found the hou 
tion. It appeared that the fam 
Master Elihu Izod had just come 
way t 
shire, and that he had been breu 
he 
r. J 


7 
( 


( 


} 
rot back to 


ce side 


town, being on his way vard 


whose ; ; 
mothe idith had re 
that pre and 
other godly persons who thus honored the 
New their app 
ance hour of din 
d the 
was not surprised to find that 
tert 


sen 


rentleman euest 


7 
visit to Judith’: 


marked ere now e ichers 


+ a 
Place generally le the ar 


mat 


a trifling » the 


ti 


ner; and how, < house, 


she 


} 


dence had been called in to en 


two visitors—who were at pre 
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garden ithin-doors her mother 

were hastily making such 
To 

lent a helping 


of time the 


and the maids 
pre parations as were possible. 
] 


ly 


this 
atter work she quick 


and due 


was spread with a cop! 


In course 
yus and sub 
tantial repast, 
il 


two gentle- 


ine and ale for those th: 
Then the 
called in, Prudence 


Ss ipply of were 
that 


mem we 


way inclined. 


re was eas 


ily 
persuaded to stay, and, after a lengthened 
cood preacher fell to, season 


od with much pious conversa 


At such times Judith had abundant op 


portunities for reverie, and for a general | 


the situation of her own affairs. 


on this occasion she seemed in a 


review of 
In faet, 
manner to be debarred from participation 
in these informal services at the very out 

Master Izod, 


melancnoly-vis 


Godfrey 


who was a tall, thin, 
man 
Buller, 


who, on the 


ived unlike 


‘Companion, of 
near to Hinckley, con 


vas a stout, yeoman-like person, 


small gray absent eyes remained 
and vacant in the great breadth 
‘und face—had 
, a list he 
those 
d to command the admiration 


pect of 


Olt 


taken for his 


had found some 


r of characters that 


all cood people. These 


saint; an old martyr; a 


a conseionadbile states 


ian courteous ; a learned 


a silent 
vithout a friend not 


WOOP, ¢ *K Mma 


vanity ; 
n cheer 


comfort and 
: : 

} 
4 


aid not Make 


» Claim to be any one of these 


d, to have any such merits or 


ould extort the approval 


of the memb« rship of tl saints she 


fell listening ; and 


with other things ; 


gradually from 


her 


away 
mind Was busy 
vivid 
One 


moment 


] } t ; ] \re 
and her imagination, which was 


enough, intent upon other scenes. 
thine that had her the 
il returned that 

seemed in an unusually cheerful mood. 
the .1 of two visitors was 
in that quiet life of theirs; 
Prudence 


pointed to entertain the strangers 


struck 


she h Prudence 


was 


Of course arriv: 
and 


was glad to be ap 


an event 
no doubt 
; one 
f them. moreover, being of such great 
But 
1 in her manner, that Judith was 
there had been 


lame. Sé 


7 1 
» pleased was she, and so 
cheerfu 


htway convinced 


not forgetting an ample | 


the 


woman; a merry | 


no quarrel between her and Tom Qui: 
Nay, when was there time for that 

could scarcely have seen her that n 
ing: while the night before there h 
tainly been no mention of his project 


ad 


migration to America, else Prudence wi 
W hat. the lh, hy id 


suddenly driven him to the conch 


have said as much 
Is 
| that England was no longer a | 
live in ? 


and 
And why had he paid Prud 
such marked attention why had he pre 
sented her with the spaniel rentle a 


offered her the | 


emblazoned Mmissal—one 


|} evening, only 


to resolve the next mor 
ing that he must needs leave the country 


Nay, why had he so unexpected] 


roxren 


I 
, 
| 


the scornful silence with which he 
cently treated herself ? 


iad 1 
He had given hey 
to understand that, as far as he was 
He seehie 
And vet 
but remember that, if t 

silence 


c 
cerned, she did not exist. d 


| termined to ignore her presence. 
she could not 


contemptuous on his part w 
broken by the amazement of his seeing 
her in the company of a stranger, his s 
picions in that direction were very spec 
ily disarmed. <A few words, and they f! 
It was his far more deadly jealousy of { 
parson that remained; and was like to 1 
main, for she certainly would not stoop to 
| explain that the meeting in 
yard was quite accidental. rut 
should he trouble his head about eithe 
Had he not betaken 


and 


the chureh 
» 
W 


her or the parson 
himself 
right good will ? 


elsewhere that with her 
Nay, on his own con 
how 


kind and 
centle Prudence was: there was a fit 


for him 


fession he had discovered 
mat 
one to temper the wildness and 
. Judith had 


never seen the sea, and therefore had ney 


hot-headedness of his youth 


er seen moonlight on the sea; but the near 
to that she 


What 


est could go, in thinking of 
Prudence’s nature was like, in its 
restful and sweet and serious be: uty, was 
the moonlight she had seen on the rive r 
Avon in the calm of a ieht, 
the water unbroken by a ripple, and not 
a Whisper among the reeds. Could he not 
perceive that too, and understand ? 

As for herself, she knew that she could 
al 


summer's ni 


at any moment cut the knot of any com 
plications that might arise by allowing 
Master Walter to talk her over into mar 
rying him. Her father had assured hei 
that the clear-headed and energetic young 
parson was quite equal to that. Well, it 
was about time she should abandon the 
| frivolities and coquetries of her youth; 
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a 23 ’ ’ : 
dad ner yieiaqing wo ild please many good 
mle, especially her mother and sister 
i obtain Tor herself a secure and estab 


shed position, with an end to all thes: 


\ 


wrrels and jealousi s and uncertainties M 


rT 

ver, there would be safety ther ter Leoft 

the truth must be told, she was be- | about th 

vacuely and uncomfort ibly con it, aS has 

is that her relations with this young | too outs 

c eman who had come secretly Into Lhe sometb 
neighborhood were no longer what they 
had been at first. Their friendship had 
ripened rapidly; for he was an audaciou 


personage, With plenty of self-assurance: hi ard soni 


f ] | ‘ p : 
nd deference, he seemed to know y In order to cover her embarrassment 


nd with all his professions of modesty | no time to pursue this 
, 
| 


ll that he could make his society agree- | had betaken herself 
Then those lines he had re ited atehel; and thereaft 
her face grew warm now ;: at he should think 

of them. She eould n | her attention wa 
er them exactly, but she 


their purport; and she remem! , too, | ute or two to think ov 
} 7 1:4] _ , 11.7 é 
the emphasis with which he had deel By recalled tha 


iat the bonniest of our English roses \ here should 
those that grew in the country air N In it J then a 
a young man cut off from his fellows as | aer er mind 
he was might well be grateful » | that the same look—o 
little solace of companionship, or that she had encour 
or the other little bit of eourtes: ] 
need not (she considered) show hi 
tude just in that way. Doubtless his 
tery might mean little; the town g 
men, she understood, talked in that sti 
and perhaps it was only by an accident 
that the verses were there in the book; but | the suave voice, 
still she had the uneasy feeling that there | eyes. And she 

was something in his manner and speech | account for 


that, if « neouraged, or suffer dtocontinue | even occur to her that the 
without cheek, might lead to embarrass- | have changed himself in 
ment. That is to say, if she continued to 
see him; and there was no need for that 
She could cut short this acquaintance the | that it was the young mai 
moment she chose. But on the one hand personating the Wiz ird 
she did not wish to appear uncivil; andon | what end, if this bewilde 
the other she was anxious that he should | were to be regarded for an ins 
see the whole of this play that her father | sole object of the wi y 
had written—thrown off, as it were, amid | point out to her her future h 
the various cares and duties that oceupied | if this young man were hi 
his time. If Master Leofric Hope talked | ard? A trick to entrap h 
of Ben Jonson when he came into the Ariel himself. e 
country, she would have him furnished | f 
with something to say of her father when is wild conjecture; 
he returned to town. ment she had ce 

These were idle and wandering thoughts; | mon-sens« 
and in one respect they were not quite hon- | her of the 
est. In reality she was using them to cloak | of his respectfu nners 
and hide, or to drive from her mind alto- | he had brought for her fatl 
gether, a suspicion that had sudd nly oc- | cumstances of his hiding 


curred to her that morning, and that had | possible that he had come int 
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rh 1 for the deliberate purpose ol 
ma v jest of he Did he look like 
one that would play such a trick; that 

muuld name himself as her future hus 
band; that would cozen her into meet 
ing lim She felt ashamed of herself 
for harboring such a thought for a single 
Instant Her wits had gone wool-gather 
ine! Or was it that Prudence’s fears had 
so far got hold of her brain that she could 


not regard the young man but as some 
In 


this absurd 


thing other than an ordinary mortal ? 
fair justice, she would dismiss 


surmise from her mind forthwith; and so 
her : 


when she 


she cathering of the 
did 
‘had very nearly convinced her 
Luere her head 
mn-sleeves.’’ Nay, she 


ith 


proceeded w 
flowers; and set forth for 
was nothing in 
ine of *'Gree 
was almost inclined to be angry with Pru 
teachi 


dence for or hie rto be so SUSDICIO Is 


this protracted 


Maste r 


ss, during 
Bia } 


‘wal 
Willit 


\ ; 1 
Weverthel 


[Izod was en 


( Food 
larging upon the catalogue of persons 
vorthy of honor and emulation, Judith 
was attacked once more by the whisper 
ings of the demon. For a while she 
fought against these, and would not ad 
mit to herself that any further doubt 
remained in her mind; but when at last 
she found herself, despite herself, going 
and back to that possibility, she 
took heart of grace and boldly faced. it. 
What if it were true? Supposing him 
to have adopted the disguise, and passed 


himself off as a wizard, and directed her 


to the pot where she should meet her 
futur husband — what then? What 
ought she to do ? How ought she to re 


gard such conduct ? 


As an idle frolic of 


youth Or the device of one tired of the 
loneliness of living at the farm, and de 
termined at all hazards to secure com 
panionship ? Or a darker snare still 
with what ultimate aims she could not 
divine?) Or again (for she was quite | 
frank), if this were merely some one who 


had s 


or market, 


» her from afar, at church, or fair, 


and considered she was a vood 


lookin 


» maid, and wished to have further 
acquaintance, and could think of no oth 


iod 


She had 


1Ce 


er met] this audacious prank ? 


than 
in 


of one or two of such 


heard of lovers’ stratagems 


? ntv-: 
VICTILY 
I 


that had been resorted to in this same 


she KneW 
quiet town oi Stratford. 
tnat tl 


1 


be indignant ? 


And supposing 
lis | 


ast was the case, ought she to 


Should she resent his 


in hazarding such a stroke to | 


boldness 


f 


And 


occurred to her that, in discussing th 


win her? then, when it sudden] 
possibility, she was calmly assuming th 
Master Leofric Hope was in love with hx 
he never having said a word in that di 
rection, and being in a manner almost 
stranger to her—she told herself that 1 
audacity on his part could be greater tha 
and that the best thing sli 
could do would be to get rid once and fi 
ever of 


No; she 


position, 


this on hers; 
such unmaidenly conjectur 
would go back to her origi 
The facts of the case 


He 


were Slim 
ple enough, 
letter t 


any 


vould have brought 


such fantastic enterprise. Was i 


likely he would sutfer the thralldom o 
hat 


farm-house, and live away from his 


t 
friends and companions, for the mer 
chanee of a few minutes’ oeceasional talk 
with a Stratford wench ? As for the simi 
larity between his look and that of the 
wizard, the explanation lay no doubt. in 
her own faney, which had been excited 
And if 
in his courtesy he had applied to herself 
the lines written by the 


by Prudence’s superstitious fears. 


Devon 
well, that was but a piece of 


young 
shire poet 
civility and kindness, for which she ought 
to be more than usually grateful, seeing 
that she had not experienced too much of 
that species of treatment of late from one 
or two of her would-be suitors. 

She was awakened from these dreams 

the suddenly ceasing; 
and in its place she heard the more sol 
emn tones of the thanksgiving olfered up 
by Master Izod: 


by conversation 


‘The God of gl and peace, who 
hath created, redeemed, and presently fed 


ry 
us, be blessed forever and ever! So be it. 
The God of all power, who hath called from 
death that great pastor of the sheep, our 
Lord Jesus, comfort and defend the flock 
which He hath redeemed by the blood of 
the eternal testament; increase the num- 
ber of true preachers; repress the rage of 
obstinate tyrants; mitigate and lighten 
the hearts of the ignorant; relieve the 


| pains of such as be afflicted, but specially 


of those that suffer for the testimony of 
Thy truth; and finally, confound Satan 
by the power of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

= And then, as the travellers were contin- 
uing their journey forthwith, they pro- 
posed to leave; and Master Buller ex- 








o her father had he been bent on 
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his sorrow 
been at home lave made 
f aman si famous as M: ist¢ 
ie good parson, in his turn 
, solemnly blessed the houss 
therein, whethe 
As soon as they 
th besou r] t her 
SUuMmmMmel 
her father’ ld f 
iad brought; and having obtained 
earried Prudence with her into the 


and there they found themselves 


} 


for goodman Matthew d gone | ln howe vou remen 
» for his dinner. he w: i@ Orlando in tl 
ir mouse,” said she, quickly, “‘what | truth these men are fond of 
h happened to Tom Quiney 2” mood; when they play with a k 
[ know not, Judith,” the other said, | like know it has el 
some surpri se. \ | too eivil wi i 
It is in his mind to leave the country.” would become the 
IL knew not that.” and tl 1ust everything 
I dare be sworn you did not. sweet their lordsh } fantasies, or 
irt.”? said she ‘else surely you wot ld as this one § 
ve told me But why ? What drives : ray ve . Judith,’ 
1 to such a thing? His business pros 
! ll,as I hear them say; and vet 
must he forsake it for the company , 
those desperate men that are going aw: W it if he be leaving 
» fight the Indians beyond s N ‘tis through no discontent 
ing will content him Wne is n hat he would heed in any 
mger England; Stratford is 1 nger | ceived him Nay, ‘tis far « 
tratford. Merey on us, wh: i he | no secret whom he would choose f 
ning of it all?” Fryou are sorry to hear of his & 
‘Tn truth IT know not, Judith.” from his home, you know tl 
Then Judith regarded her from you would detain him 
‘Good co isin, I fear me you gave him ‘*Good mouse, the folly 
it a cold weleome yesternight ee thoughts!” Judith « claimed 
‘IT weleomed him as I would weleome |} when he will not ev 
my brother's friends,” s: Pru- | day to you, we neh’! 
Imly and without werauabiene aint ‘You best know 
you do not understand,’ i hi 


h atouch of impatience. ‘ ‘* Reasons 2” 


iy heart! young men are such strange | color comin 


creatures; and must have all to suit their | that alone 

humors; and are off and away i ir | with any man’s reasons 
peevish fits if you do not entertai hem, | uncivil tome; God hel} 
and cringe, and say your worship to every | wide enough for all!” 
sirrah of them! Oh, they be mighty men ** Pid you not ang 
of valor in their own esteem: and they he is going away ; 
must have us as handmaidens do them friends 2?” 

honor; and if all be not done to serve, “tis ‘Anger him? 

hoot and spur and off to the wars wi picions have angered 
them, and many a fine tale thereaft 

about the noble ladies that were kind 

them alert Marry! they can crow | change his mind v7 

loud enough; ‘tis the } oor hens that durst lie speaks isa long space to be : 
never utter a word: and all must give | one’s native land; there would be 
way before his worship! What, then? | changes ere hecame back. Twenty y« 


What did you do?’ Was not the claret to | he said.” 
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Judith rather timidly looked at her 
companion, but indeed there was neither 


irprise nor dismay depicted on the pale 


i 


and gentle face. Her eyes were absent, it 
is true, but they did not seem to crave for 
sympathy 

“Tis strange,’ said she. ‘He said 
nought of such ascheme last night, though 


t 

he and Julius spoke of this very matter 
of the men who were preparing to cross 
the seas [I know not what can have 

moved him to such a purpose.” 
‘Does he imagine, think you,” said Ju 
ith, ‘‘ that we shall all be here awaiting 
him at the end of twenty years, and as we 
are now? Oris heso sure of his own life ? 
hey say there is great peril in the new 
ands they have taken possession of beyond 
sea, and that there will be many a bloody 
cht ere they can reap the fruit of their 
abors in peace Nay, I will confess to 
thee. sweet mouse, I like not his roing. 
Old friends are old friends, even if they 
have Way ward humors; and fain would 
{have him remain with us here in Strat 
ford—ay, and settled here, moreover, with 
a sweet Puritan wife by his side, that at 
present must keep everything hidden. 
Well, no matter,” she continued, lightly. 
‘I seek no secrets—except those that be 

in the oaken box within here.” 

She unlocked the door of the summer- 
house, and entered, and put the flowers on 
the table. “Tell me, Prue,” said she, 
“may we venture t 
the play, or must I wait till I have put 
back the other sheets 2?” 

‘You have not put them back ?” 

‘In truth, no,” said Judith, carelessly. 
‘IT lent them to the young gentleman, 
Leofrie Hope.” 

Judith!” her friend exclaimed, with 
frichtened eyes. 

* What, then 


“To one you know nothing of? You 
have parted with these sheets—that are so | 


valuable ?” 

‘‘Nay, nay, good mouse,” said she; 
‘you know the sheets are cast away as 
useless And I but lent them to him for 
an hour or two to lighten the tedium of 
his solitude. Nor was that all, good Prue, 
if I must tell thee the truth: I would fain 
have him know that my father can do 
something worth speaking of as well as 
his friend Ben Jonson, and perchance even 
better: what think you ” 

‘You have seen him again, then ?— 
this morning ?” 
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, ‘ 
o take some more ot | 


1 


‘Even so,” Judith answered, calmly. 

* Judith, why will you run into such 
danger 7” her friend said, in obvious dis 
tress. ‘'In truth I know not what ‘twill 
come to. And now there is this farther 
bond in this secret commerce—think you 
that all this can remain unknown? Your 
meeting with him mustcome to some one’s 
knowledge—indeed it must, sweetheart 

‘Nay, but this time you have hit the 
mark,” said Judith, complacently. ** If 
you would assure yourself, good Prue 
that the young gentleman is no grisly 
ghost or phantom, methinks you could 
not do better than ask Tom Quiney, who 
saw him this very morning—and saw us 
speaking together, as I guess.” 

‘**He saw you!’ Prudence exclaimed 
“And what said he ?’ 

‘* He talked large and wild for a space 
said Judith, coolly, *‘ but soon I persuaded 
him there was no great harm in tlh 
stranger gentleman. In sooth his mind 
was so full of his own affairs—and so bit 
ter against all preachers, ministers, and 
pastors—and he would have it that Eng 
land was no longer fit to live in—marry, 
he told me so many things in so few min 
utes that I have half forgotten them!” 

And then it suddenly occurred to her 
that this fantasy that had entered her 
| mind in the morning, and that had haunt 
ed her during Master Elihu Izod’s dis 
| course, would be an excellent thine with 
which to frighten Prudence. “Twas but 
a chimera, she assured herself; but there 
was enough substance in it for that. And 
so, When she had carefully arranged th 
flowers on the table, and cast another 


longing look at the oaken chest, she lock 
ed the door of the summer-house, and put 
her arm within the arm of her friend, and 
led her away for a walk in the garden. 
‘*Prudence,” said she, seriously, ‘‘] 
would have you give me counsel. Some 
one hath asked me what a young maiden 
should do in certain circumstances that I 
will put before you; but how ean [I tell, 
how can I judge of anything, when my 
head is in a whirligig of confusion with 
parsons’. arguments, and people leaving 
the country, and I know not what else? 
But you, good mouse—your mind is ever 
calm and equable—you can speak sweet 
words in Israel—you are as Daniel that was 
so excellent a judge even in his youth—” 
** Judith!” the other protested; but in 
deed Judith’s eyes were perfectly 
and apparently sincere. 


grave 





+ 


le 


a voung man has seen a young 
bi 


hen, sweetheart, listen: us | t 


iat 
is not known to him but by | t 


den that 


) 


perchance at chureh it mav have 


i 
re 


she was walking home r 


And there be 
should oO boldly i 


or as i¢ 


door may isons 


not » her fa 


ne cy 
“s house, though he would fain do SO: 
being taken with her in a small 
| 
em her higher than she 
that | 


for private speech with he 


ancy 


~ and he oO a centile disposition, 
ste 


And again it might be 


) 


{ 


1e } 


t 


: 
her manners and her inelinations 


coming publicly forward to pay 
her: but alack, I can not tell the 


yu 
‘tis the veriest 
I fear 

But let 
» young man is bold and ingenious 


my father would: 


of 


ure 


a story, and me you 


e understand. US Say 
thinks him of a stratagem whereby 
ke acquaintance with the damsel. 
s to her as a wizard that has in 
ws to tell her; | 
{ meet him; and that on a cer 


be 


He write 


portant ne and eos her to 


» forth and m 


n morning he awaiting her at 


hand sucha place. Now this maiden 
at Lam telling you of has no great faith 
the 


o meet him as he 


wizards, but being curious to see 
‘ling, she goes forth t 


Ji 


you 


idith, I pray you speak plain ; what 
5't mean ?” Prudence exclaimed; for 
e had begun to suspect. 


You 


you 


listen, cood mouse, before 


judgment,” said Judith, 


must 
can give 
almly; and she proceeded: ‘* Now you 
must understand that it was the young 


t 


} 
I 


gentleman himself whom she met, though 


she knew it not; for he had dressed him 
ancient wizard, 


1 


he 


self up as an and had 
a solemn manner, and Latin speech, and 
vhat not. 
‘Tean show you the man that is to be your 
that 


vin you and wear you in the time 


Then says the wizard to her, 


lover and sweetheart and husband; 
will 
coming; and if you would see him, go to 
such and such a cross-road, and he will ap 
pear.’ Do you perceive, now, sweet mouse, 
that it was a safe prophecy, seeing that he 
had appointed himself to be the very one 
who should meet her ?” 

Prudence had gradually slipped her 
arm away from that of | 
now stood still, regarding her breathless 
while Judith, with eyes quite placid 
ind inscrutable, continued her story: 

‘Twas a noteworthy stratagem, and 
successful withal; for the maiden goes to 


ier friend, and 
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he cross-road, and there she meets the 


ut 


u leman 


ume B she 


Ing ah ordain: 


YOUN Man b¢ 


modest and ci 


Imenads Do you 


t ood 


You 


his condit 


see, mou 


ry 
nuch in ion to 
d kindness 


off 


ng too industrious, 


atHYV al 


1 cut from his 


L1i¢ 


not be and fond 
ie 
oat 


walking i ie meadows and the like 


w here, now there, but with 


nd | 


meets him no 
her thou 


be 


+ 


r 
i 


no ot oh than Ile 1eSS 


that in mind, sweethe: 
her 1 


justice: 


pray vou, 
} 
I 


Lhougt sleem r not highiv, vet 


ild there 
rht 


ish to 


wo ier 
l 


and 
rate 


then 


thou 1! s 


*mind but frien 
il to o7 


1 
I 


W 


a 1\ 1e that seem 
f 


Vv Arn 
' 


il for any such cOmmunion. 


} 
ill 


ig something happens eshre 

tell 
that is the truth 
an idea jumps into her head 


one mor! Ww 
me if I ean thee how it happened, and 


but something | 


pens 


I 


> SUSI 


lap 


shi ects 
hat this young gentleman is no 


than the t 
that she has been entrapped by 
that he, having pl: 

fain play the lover 


he 
8] 


“d 


\\ VY 
hi? 


\\ 


same ho as Wz , an 


l 
l 


ive d the wizard, would 


Hh, alk 
now 
‘ Judith, is*t possible !—is 
“ Hold, cousin, hold; your ti 
I t 


and some would say not gq 


{ 
4, 


not 


is bold conjecture, 


yet. grant you a 


uite seemly and 
becoming to a maiden, seeing that he had 
never spoken any word to her of the kind; 
but there it was in her head—the 


that had 


her, for his own amusement, or perchance 


SUSpLCcIONn 


this young gentleman tricked 


f 


to secure he rcompany. Now. sweet judge 
in Is And 
) Ipposl 1s 
to 
gentleman? And 
And how 
should 


Nay, more, 


il suspicion ban 


n iel, for your judgment! on 
tw pli First, 
this conjecture to be 

to 


how is she to punish herself ? 


ys 


points, ‘ase you 


false, how is she 


atone the young 


is she to be anything but uneasy 


she chance to see him again ? 


how is she to get this e 
ished from her mind, seeing that she dare 
d hi 
id never heard 
na 

ue, 
very indignant? How 


Should 


nt 97 hee 
MLIeSS, al veg I 


not go to him and ¢ 
for the 


f the 


il 


assurance that he h: 
wizard? Then the 


tf to be 


seco 


point 
ht 
] 


t 


ure tr oug 


supposing the ( on jee 
to | 
demean 


she 
; 
she 


1 
chery ¢ 


be shouk 


herself ? she to 


ro 


tim and reproach him with his trea 


She would never forgive it, dear 
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MOUSE yould she, even as a lover's strat 
em 
Judith, I can not understand you; I 


in not understand how you can even re 


rd a possibility, and remain con- 

nh wd sn 1g 
Then I ought to be indignant rood 
cousin, [ but asked for your advice,” Ju 
dith said. ‘*l must be angry: I must 
fret and fume, and use hot language, and 
play the tragedy part In good sooth, 
vhen I think on't, ‘twas a piece of bold 


ss to put himself forward 


as my future 
1usb though “twas 
Marry, but [under 


coodman 


indeed 


} { 
Bete | i Was 


cunningly contrived, 


stand now why my wizard would 


take no money from me; ‘twas myself 
that he would have in payment of his 


and ‘ graci 


the 


skill; 
lady,’ 


and his she 


US lady’ and ‘sweet 


these were lures to lead me on; 


‘pherd’s dial placed on the 
ground! 


Then off go beard and cloak, 
and a couple of day s thereafter he is a 
gay young gallant; and ‘sweet lady’ it is 


again—or ‘ fair lady,’ wast ?—‘ know you 
one Master Shakespeare in the town? 
And such modesty, and such downeast 
eyes, aud an appeal for one in misfortune: 
Heaven save us, was it not well done ? 


modest gen 
Stratford, 


and 


Modesty! By my life, a rare 
! He 


arnie¢ d W ith his 


tleman comes down to 
London 
he looks around 
which of all the maid 


his lordship choose for wife ? 


speech his 
London Ik 
Which one 
ens will 
On?’ 


1 
wMners, ana 


then 
saith he, ‘there is Judith Shake 
do as well as another; 
perchance better, for New Place is the fair- 


est house 


speare; she will 


in the town, and doubtless she 


will have a goodly marriage portion. So 


now how to secure her? how to charm 


her away from any clownish sweetheart 
she may chance to have? 


ro talt } 
fit] 


alth!—a country wench 1s 


Easily done, i’ 
to b 
‘tis but raising my own 


sure 
lieve in magic; 
host of 
to her, and I have her sure and safe, to win 
and to wear, 
looked at Prudence. nn 
on ll], good Prue 
maiden played 
Then 

iid Prudence, eagerly; 


out cround, and a summons 


the 


for better or worse She 

Heaven's blessings 

usa was there ever poor 
ich a seurril trick ?” 

mre 

vour eyes are ope ned, Judith ? 

‘you will have 

eht more to do with such a desperate 


no 
1} l 


Viliain 





Again Judith regarded her,and laughed. 

‘*T but told a story to frighten thee, good 
heart,” ‘A desperate villain ? 
Yes, truly; but ’tis I am a desperate vil- 


1 
said she. 
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lain to let such raseal suspicions p 
for an instant. Nay, mouse 
think of it!—is't possible that one wou 


dare so much for so poor a 


me rood 


prize? T 
the young gentleman hath some self 


surance, I know; and he ean quick 
make friends; but do you think, if 


such dark design had been his, he y 
have entered my 


orandmother’s eott 
and ate and drank ther 


and promis 

esa, 
your decision on the other point | pr 
W hat must | 
ting such cruel thoughts stray into m 
brain? How shall I purge them away 
To whom must I confess ?, Nay, methir 


renew his visit? Sweet judge in 


you! penance do for Jet 


[ must go to the young gentleman hin 
; , : 
rOOd 


sir, 1] 
and gossip that is named Prudence Shaws 
who hath a strange belief in phanton 
men and conspirators. 


friene 


self, and say: ‘( ave a 


[ pray you pa 
don me that through her my brain is som 

what distraught; and that I had half a 
mind to accuse you ofa plot for stealin 


me away-—me, who have generally th 


stout mastiff with me. 
me not 


| speech you, 
steal nay, forgive me that lever 
dreamed of your having any such purpos¢ 
‘Tis our rude country manners, good si 

that teach a maid to believe a man may 
hot speak to her without intent to marry 
her. 


[ pray you pardon me—my heart is 


kneeling to you, could you but see—and 
give me such assurance that vou medal 
tated no such thing as will brine me bac 
my scattered senses.’ Were not that wel 
? Shall that be my 
mouse ?”’ 

** Dear Judith, tell me true,” 
said, almost piteously, 


done penance, good 
her friend 
“do you suspect 
him of having played the wizard to cheat 
you and entrap vou?” 

‘*Good cousin,” said she, in her frank 
est manner, [ did suspect—for 
an instant. I know not what put it into 
my head. But Tam | 
him wrong—marry, ’twere no such deadly 
sin even had he been guilty of 
trick: but I believe it not nay, he is too 
civil and gentle for a jest of 
When I see him again I must make him 
amends for my evil thinking: do 


‘I confess: 


sure have done 


such a 
the kind 


not ‘J 
owe him as much, good gossip ?” 

This was all she could say at present, 
for Matthew gardener here made his ap 
pearance, and that was the signal for their 
withdrawing into the house. But that 
afternoon, as Judith bethought her that 


| Master Leofric Hope would be coming to 
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Brant Meyer, and other travellers, supple 
ented b ch mor h is the fruit of his 
own observations and explorations These a 
tiqua indarcha ( ( researches, though 
aeey teresting vel enenta howe eC! ’ 
| val object the volume, whieh is to 
dra tention tot resent of th mportant 
‘ S ine Lust material capabilities 
wid 1 rees, and t i ne opportunities 
{ Offers to ploneers, settiers, u ( bericu 
tul ( sts, and men of enterprise 
el vork of the development and 
ope gup’ of its territory to the trade, com 
merce, and industries of the United States and 
the other more energetic nations Mr. Ober's 





iecou resources of Mexico and the re 
rion fort ¢ the border States; of the recent 
perfected ral system, Which has pene 
trated Mexico and ¢ tral America over ter 
isand miles, much of it travers rportions 
f the country that are seldom visited and are 
nut ttle known; and of the people, the sce 
ery, the mountains and plains, the lakes and 
vo noes, the ru Ss und p ramids, the products 
of the soil, the minerals and mines, and the sa 
ubl ous spots for those who are seek l rh ilth 
or pleasure—are invaluable for their stores of 
copious and exact information, a1 t the same 
ime rich in spirited incidents of travel and ad 
ve Ire, and )) iresque deseriptions of men 
ma ma ers, OF life ar the aborigines, and 
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out, and in the conflicts that followed 45 
the people were killed and 138 wounded 


The British House of Commons, Mat 
ssed the Arm 1 ,appropi 
230,000, 

The British forees defeated the Ara 
burned Tamanieh March 27. On the 
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Houses, Mareh 26; 


uty, Sel 


General Graham received orders to ret 
lan immediately, and on A 
iled with his troops from Suakin for s 
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of the Gree] cause of the smallness of the majority by 
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An unsuccessful attempt was made, A 
to assassinate the President of Guatema 
was only slight 
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h 29. Six men killed by the expl 
of a nitro-glyecerine factory at Thompsor 
Point, Pennsylvania, 
April 1.—Territic wind-storms in parts 
the South and West. The town ] 
liana, entirely de stroye d, and 
bitants killed and fifty wounded, 
April 3.—Steamer Rebecca Ey 
on the Chattahoochee River, 
many lives lost.—Steamer Daniel St 
wrecked off Sambro Island, Nova Seotia. O 
is defeat by | hundred and twenty lives lost. 
of 83 to 15, 
140 to 138, to OBITUARY 
VWareh 17.—In London, England, R. H. Hor 
was reduced | aged seventy-seven years. 
Varch 19.—In New rk, Madame 
Bishop, aged seventy years.—In Colm 
Mississippi, Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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Varech 23.—In New York, John Jay Cis 
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in Cineinnati March 2, April 4.—In Berlin, Gustav Richter, age: 
days. Public buildings were | sixty-one years. 
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tire State militia was called | seventy years. 
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